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PREFACE 

EARLIER  generations  of  schoolboys  learnt 
English  History  as  a  series  of  unrelated  facts 
set  out  in  text-books  of  doubtful  accuracy  but 
indubitable  dullness  ;  these  facts,  and  above  all  the 
dates  of  their  occurrence,  they  memorized,  at  the 
command  of  their  teachers,  with  the  intelligence, 
if  not  always  with  the  fidelity,  of  the  average  parrot. 
More  of  such  teachers  and  text-books  have  survived 
the  passage  of  years  than  might  have  been  hoped  ; 
but  for  some  time  past  more  enterprising  teachers 
have  supplemented  their  text-books  with  "  Source 
Books " — selections  of  excerpts  and  translations 
from  ancient  chronicles  and  contemporary  records. 
Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  writer  has  attempted  to 
show  the  relation  between  these  extracts  and  the 
text-books,  or  to  explain  on  what  bases  History  is 
built  up.  This  little  book — which  had  its  origin  in  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  The  Original  Sources  of 
English  History,"  which  I  gave  at  St.  George's 
School,  Harpenden — seeks  to  fill  that  gap.  Its 
objects  are  two  ;  first,  to  give  the  reader  some 
general  idea  of  the  materials  which  the  historian 
can,  and  should,  use,  and  next  to  indicate  the 
fascinating  light  on  history  which  the  student  can 
obtain  by  indulging  in  research  among  those 
materials. 
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If  any  critic  would  complain  that  I  have  omitted 
much  worthy  of  mention,  I  would  retort  that  I  am 
well  aware  of  that  fact,  and  that,  had  I  chosen,  I 
could  have  written  a  prodigious  learned  book  that 
would  have  completely  failed  to  serve  my  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  not  to  satiate  but  to  stimulate  the 
appetite.  Those  who  are  interested  in  what  I  have 
written  will  gain  more  by  following  the  subject  up 
for  themselves  ;  those  who  are  bored  may  at  least 
be  grateful  that  I  have  been  brief.  For  the  same 
reason  I  have  not  attempted  any  elaborate  biblio- 
graphy ;  the  few  hints  I  have  given  of  the  where- 
abouts of  materials  are  sufficient  to  start  the 
enthusiast  on  his  path — a  path  on  to  which  even  the 
most  portentous  list  of  books  would  never  beguile 
anyone  else. 

L.  F.  S. 


INTRODUCTORY 

HISTORY  is,  for  only  too  many  people,  a 
wearisome  accumulation  of  dates  and  names. 
Even  those  who — thanks  to  good  teaching  or  an 
innate  love  of  the  subject — find  a  real  interest  in 
history  are  apt  to  accept  the  statements  of  their 
text-books  without  any  enquiry  into  their  accuracy 
or  the  grounds  upon  which  such  statements  are 
made.  Indeed,  the  very  writers  of  many  text- 
books and  histories  "  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  " 
too  often  compile  their  works  by  slavishly  copying 
from  their  immediate  predecessors.  In  the  case  of 
the  general  reader  this  is  excusable,  and  to  some 
extent  inevitable  ;  comparatively  few  realize  the 
nature  of  the  sources  of  history,  and  still  fewer 
have  the  leisure  to  consult  them  for  themselves,  even 
if  they  are  not  deterred  by  difficulties  of  language  or 
writing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  interest, 
even  for  the  general  reader,  to  know  what  those 
sources  are  and  how  they  may  be  made  to  yield  up 
the  historic  truth  that  they  often  contain  in  a  very 
diluted  or  distorted  form. 

The  ultimate  source  for  every  statement  of  historic 
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fact*  must  obviously  be  contemporary  evidence. 
This  is  equally  true  whether  that  evidence  be 
written  down,  or  printed,  at  the  time  of  the  event 
or  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  forjgenerations 
before  it  is  put  into  writing.  The  only  person  who 
can  know  what  happened  is  an  eye-witness  ;  though 
we  must  modify  this  statement  by  admitting  that 
few  eye-witnesses  know  all  the  details,  or  can  give 
an  approximately  accurate  account  of  the  simplest 
event,  and  that  an  outsider  may  be  able  to  deduce 
the  facts  from  the  imperfect  accounts  of  eye-witnesses 
or  from  circumstantial  evidence.  To  take  an 
example  from  the  late  war  :  a  schoolboy  might  hear 
an  account  of  a  battle  from  his  master,  who  had 
read  it  in  a  newspaper,  whose  correspondent 
obtained  his  information  from  the  Staff,  whose  story 
was  compiled  from  accounts  sent  in  by  the  com- 
batant officers.  Here,  as  always,  the  sole  source  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  eye-witnesses.  In 
the  course  of  the  battle  all  the  participants  on  both 
sides  in  some  minor  operation  might  have  been 
killed  ;  there  would  then  be  no  source  of  knowledge 
for  that  operation,  but  it  might  be  possible  to 
deduce  from  the  position  in  which  the  bodies  were 
found  exactly  what  had  happened. 

All  history  is  based  upon  knowledge  and  deduction, 

*It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  book  deals  throughout 
with  factual  history, — the  story  of  a  nation  from  the  material, 
social  and  political  sides.  Such  a  story  is  incomplete  without 
its  mental  side, — philosophic  history.  But  this  would  require 
separate  treatment.  Briefly,  the  source  for  the  History  of 
Thought  is  the  Literature  of  the  people,  in  the  widest  sense, — 
every  book,  speech  or  letter  that  expresses  an  idea  or  an  opinion 
and  not  merely  a  fact. 
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and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  this  book  is  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  forms  in  which  such 
knowledge  has  been  preserved  and  some  hints  for 
the  employment  of  the  process  of  deduction.  While 
the  details  given  refer  to  English  history  and  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  medieval  period,  the 
principles  and  processes  described  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  history. 

Briefly,  the  source  materials  of  history  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  classes  :  Compilations  and 
Records. 

Compilations  are  matter  put  together  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  giving  an  account  of  an  event 
or  period  of  history. 

Records  are  matter  put  together  for  private  or 
business  purposes — such  light  as  is  thrown  on 
history  being  only  accidental. 

To  revert  to  our  previous  illustration — the 
newspaper  account  of  the  battle  is  a  compilation, 
which  may  receive  valuable  elucidation  from  the 
"  Casualty  Lists,"  which  are  records  drawn  up 
solely  for  the  business  purposes  of  the  War  Office. 

It  follows  that  Compilations  are  more  likely  to 
misstate  facts  and  give  false  impressions,  being 
usually  influenced  by  the  writer's  feelings  and  his 
desire  to  please  (or  in  some  cases  to  annoy)  his 
readers.  Records  are  generally  more  truthful  and 
impartial ;  but  they  usually  deal  only  with  one 
side  of  an  event,  and  therefore,  while  the  light  that 
they  throw  on  history  is  exceedingly  valuable,  their 
use  and  the  drawing  of  deductions  from  them 
requires  considerable  skill  and  expert  knowledge. 
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6.   Official 


Wherever  possible  the  two  sources  should  be  com- 
bined ;  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  value 
of  Records  (in  which  England  is  extraordinarily 
rich)  has  been  recognised  by  historians. 

These  two  main  classes  of  historic  sources  fall 
into  a  number  of  sub-divisions  : — 

Chronicles. 
Histories. 
Memoirs. 
Compilations -{4.   "  Episodics  "  (a  term  which  I  have  coined  to 
cover    narratives    of    detached    episodes, 
political  ballads  and  tracts,  and  so  forth) . 
Journalism  (from  the  17th  century  onwards). 
;a.  National. 

b.  Royal  and  personal. 

c.  Provincial. 

d.  Foreign. 
Records-{                            la.   Letters. 

Unofficial     •  b.   Diaries. 

c.    Miscellaneous. 
..  Non-documentary    (e.g.    Buildings,    pictures, 
\  coins,  etc.). 

With  each  of  these  divisions  I  shall  deal  in  the 
ensuing  chapters  ;  but  in  order  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  these  various  sources  may  be  made  to 
supplement  each  other  we  will  take  an  imaginary 
instance.  Thus  we  might  have  an  account  of  one  of 
the  Scottish  campaigns  of  Edward  I.  built  up  from 
the  following  materials  : — (1)  Chronicles  mention 
briefly  that  in  such  a  year  King  Edward  invaded 
Scotland  and  captured  certain  castles.  (2)  An 
English  historian  details  the  villainies  of  the  Scots 
which  led  to  the  campaign,  and  says  that  Edward 
crossed  the  border  at  Midsummer  with  40,000  men, 
defeated  a  Scottish  army  of  100,000,  and  in  three 
months  reduced  the  whole  country  to  submission  ; 
while  a  Scottish  historian  says  that  the  attack  was 
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unprovoked,  that  Edward  had  60,000  men,  and  that, 
after  an  indecisive  battle  against  20,000  Scots,  he 
obtained  a  few  castles  by  treachery,  but  had  to 
scuttle  out  of  the  country  when  the  winter  came  on. 

(3)  A  versified  life  of  Sir  John  Quidam  declares,  with 
much  corroborative  detail,  that  the  decisive  victory 
was  due  to  his  gallantry  at  the  head  of  3,000  cavalry. 

(4)  A  fragmentary  ballad  commemorates  the  siege 
of  one  of  the  castles,  the  insults  addressed  to  the 
English  king,  and  his  vengeance.  (6)  Official 
records  show  that  the  campaign  lasted  from  April 
to  December,  that  the  total  English  force  was 
5,000  cavalry  and  12,000  foot,  and  that  Sir  John 
Quidam  was  present,  but  only  in  a  quite  subordinate 
capacity.  They  also  give  the  names  of  the  Scottish 
lords  taken  prisoners.  (7)  Letters  from  the  officers 
left  in  charge  of  castles  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
show  that  only  the  castles  were  in  English  hands, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  quite  unsub- 
dued. (8)  Castles  and  other  military  works  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Edward  at  this  time  still  exist. 

It  is,  I  think,  obvious  that  we  have  here  the 
materials  for  a  fairly  full  account  of  our  imaginary 
campaign,  though  clearly  all  the  items  are  not  of 
equal  value,  and  some  are  mutually  contradictory. 
With  the  scientific  treatment  and  harmonisation  of 
evidence  I  shall  deal  later,  and  we  can  now  turn  to 
the  examination  of  the  general  features  of  the 
various  types  of  compilations  and  records. 


I.    COMPILATIONS— CHRONICLES 

CHRONICLES  "  or,  more  correctly,  "  Annals," 
contain  entries  of  events  arranged  in  strict 
chronological  order  under  the  years  in  which  they 
took  place.  Generally  the  entries  are  brief,  con- 
taining few  details,  and  are  recorded  without 
comment.  The  idea  of  such  a  work  is  well  expressed 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Chronicon  Scotorum, 
or  Chronicle  of  the  Scots  (i.e.  the  Irish) :  "  Under- 
stand, reader,  that  for  a  certain  reason,  and  in  fact  to 
avoid  tediousness,  what  we  desire  is  to  make  only  a 
short  abstract  or  compendium  of  the  History  of 
the  Scoti  in  this  book,  leaving  out  the  lengthened 
details  of  the  books  of  history  ;  wherefore  it  is  that 
we  entreat  of  you  not  to  reproach  us  therefor,  as  we 
know  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  great  deficiency." 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
apology  was  justified,  as  this  brevity  results  in 
reducing  Irish  history  to  a  catalogue  of  formidable 
names,  most  of  whose  owners  were  the  victims  or 
perpetrators  of  murders.  Few  English  chronicles 
are  so  concentrated,  and  most  of  them  are  relieved 
from  time  to  time  by  fairly  full  and  often  picturesque 
details  of  particular  incidents.  The  incidents  thus 
described  at  length  are  sometimes  events  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  but  more 
often  they  are  comparatively  insignificant  matters 
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of  local  interest  or  stories  which  for  some  reason 
appealed  to  the  particular  chronicler.  The  value 
of  these  stories  lies  not  in  the  actual  facts  recorded, 
but  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  life  and 
ideas  of  those  who  wrote  them  down  and  of  their 
contemporaries  who  read  and  enjoyed  them. 

The  medieval  chronicle  might  be  compared  to 
the  weekly  summary  of  news  that  is  often  to  be 
found  in  a  modern  local  newspaper.  Such  a  sum- 
mary may  contain  brief  references  to  important 
national  events,  still  briefer  references  to  affairs 
abroad,  fairly  lengthy  accounts  of  local  occurrences, 
church  and  society  news,  notices  of  crimes  and  law 
cases,  obituaries  and  comments  on  the  weather. 
All  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles — the 
last-mentioned  by  no  means  least  frequently.  This 
might  seem  a  matter  of  no  significance  ;  but  the 
weather — which  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
eccentric  and  abnormal  in  early  days  than  in  modern 
times — was  really  of  extreme  importance  to  a  nation 
which  was  self-supporting  and  depended  entirely 
upon  its  own  harvests  and  cattle  for  its  food.  So 
we  constantly  find  such  entries  as  :  "  1046  ...  In 
the  same  year  after  Candlemas  came  the  strong 
winter,  with  frost  and  with  snow,  and  with  all  kinds 
of  bad  weather  ;  so  that  there  was  no  man  then 
alive  who  could  remember  so  severe  a  winter  as  this 
was,  both  through  loss  of  men  and  through  loss  of 
cattle  ;  yea,  fowls  and  fishes  through  much  cold  and 
hunger  perished."  "  1110.  .  .  This  was  a  very 
calamitous  year  in  this  land,  through  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  King  exacted  for  his  daughter's 
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marriage  portion,  and  through  the  badness  of  the 
weather  by  which  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  very 
much  marred  and  the  produce  of  the  trees  over  all 
this  land  almost  entirely  perished."  "  1112  .  .  . 
This  was  a  very  good  year,  and  very  fruitful  in  wood 
and  field  ;  but  it  was  a  very  heavy  time  and  sorrow- 
ful, through  a  severe  mortality  amongst  men." 
"  1 1 16  .  .  .  This  was  a  very  vexatious  and  destruc- 
tive year  with  respect  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
through  the  immoderate  rains  that  fell  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  August,  harassing  and  perplexing 
men  till  Candlemas  day.  This  year  also  was  so 
deficient  in  mast  (i.e.  beech-nuts — the  chief  food  of 
the  swine,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  meat  in 
early  times)  that  there  was  never  heard  such  in  all 
this  land  or  in  Wales."  "  1352  .  .  .  Ther  was  a 
grete  derthe  of  alle  manere  vytaylles  in  somer  tyme  ; 
the  which  was  called  the  Dere  Somer.  And  in  that 
yere  ther  was  grete  drouht,  for  it  dured  (i.e.  endured, 
or  lasted)  from  the  begynnyng  of  Marche  unto  the 
ende  of  Juyll." 

I  have  laid  some  stress  upon  this  matter  of  the 
weather  as  it  affords  a  good  example  of  the  advantage 
of  going  back  to  the  original  sources  of  history.  The 
writers  of  text-books,  whose  chief  difficulty  is  to 
compress  the  really  important  events  of  national 
history  within  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
pages,  naturally  ignore  such  entries  as  I  have  quoted. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  anyone  who  fails 
to  realise  the  extreme  importance  of  the  weather  to 
the  medieval  Englishman  has  an  imperfect  grasp  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  only  by 
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entering  as  fully  as  possible  into  the  spirit  of  a 
period  that  the  student  can  make  history  a  living 
subject. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  worth  noting  how 
frequent  are  the  references  to  natural  phenomena — 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  displays  of  the  Northern 
Lights,  other  strange  appearances  in  the  sky,  and, 
in  particular,  comets.  These  were  regarded  as 
most  unmistakable  portents  and  warnings  of 
disaster — all  the  more  so  because  from  the  vague- 
ness of  the  warning  it  could  be  applied  to  any 
misfortune  which  occurred  subsequently.  Shake- 
speare voiced  the  general  opinion  when  he  declared 
that  "  the  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 
of  princes."  So  in  1066  "  there  was  over  all  England 
such  a  token  seen  as  no  man  ever  saw  before.  Some 
men  said  that  it  was  the  comet-star,  which  others 
call  the  long-haired  star."  This,  of  course,  foretold 
the  death  of  Harold  ;  but  had  the  Battle  of  Hastings 
gone  differently  it  would  equally  clearly  have  fore- 
told the  fall  of  William.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  also  relates  how 
in  1 1 35  "  King  Henry  went  over  sea  at  Lammas  ; 
and  the  next  day,  as  he  lay  asleep  on  the  ship,  the 
day  darkened  over  all  lands,  and  the  sun  was  as  if  it 
were  a  three  night  old  moon,  and  the  stars  about  it 
at  mid-day.  Men  were  very  much  astonished  and 
terrified,  and  said  that  a  great  event  should  come 
hereafter.  So  it  did  ;  for  that  same  year  the  King 
died,  the  day  after  St.  Andrew's  day,  in  Normandy." 
A  child-like  curiosity  and  interest  in  anything 
abnormal  or  unusual  was  a  characteristic  of  our 
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ancestors  and  the  chronicler,  however  concise  he 
might  be  over  international  politics,  could  usually 
find  space  to  record  a  miracle,  a  ghost  story,  the 
capture  of  an  unusually  large  whale,  or  "  a  strange 
worm  found  in  the  heart  of  an  horse."  Of  this 
aspect  of  the  medieval  writer,  and  of  his  equally 
child-like  inability  to  be  accurate,  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later.  He  had  also  usually  some  sense  of 
humour,  not  always  particularly  refined.  A  fifteenth 
century  London  chronicler  considered  only  two 
events  worth  recording  for  the  period  1222  to  1296  ; 
one  was  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  other  was  a 
story  of  a  Jew  who  in  1258  fell  into  a  cesspit  at 
Tewkesbury  on  a  Saturday,  and,  out  of  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath,  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  draw 
him  out  that  day,  whereupon  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  piety,  refused  to  allow  the 
work  of  rescue  to  be  done  on  the  Sunday,  and  the 
Jew  died. 

Turning  from  the  examination  of  the  general 
contents  of  Chronicles  to  a  consideration  of  particular 
instances,  we  find  one  standing  out  pre-eminently — 
the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  we  owe  this  compilation, 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  English 
history  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
to  King  Alfred.  It  is  supposed  that  he  caused 
existing  chronicles  of  the  different  Saxon  kingdoms — 
Wessex,  Kent,  Mercia,  etc. — to  be  collected  and 
combined  into  a  single  chronicle  of  England.  Much 
of  the  earlier  history  is  clearly  traditional,  but  when 
we  come  to  his  own  times  we  find  full  and  graphic 
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details,  particularly  of  those  events  which  concerned 
his  own  kingdom  of  Wessex.  Copies  of  this  chronicle 
seem  to  have  been  sent  to  the  chief  monasteries, 
and  there  to  have  been  kept  up-to-date  by  the 
insertion  of  fresh  matter — possibly  supplied  from 
some  central  source.  The  best  copy  that  has 
survived  is  that  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough :  this  was  continued  down  to  1154,  and 
preserves,  as  we  might  expect,  many  details  relating 
to  that  abbey.  Thus  we  have  accounts  of  the 
foundation  of  the  minster  of  St.  Peter  (then  called 
Medehamsted),  grants  of  lands  and  privileges  and 
its  growth  in  wealth  and  magnificence  till  it  became 
"  the  Golden  Borough  of  St.  Peter,"  and  graphic 
details  of  the  plundering  of  the  minster  by  Hereward 
and  his  men  in  1070  :  "  They  went  into  the  minster, 
climbed  up  to  the  holy  rood,  took  away  the  crown 
from  our  Lord's  head,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  seized 
the  bracket  that  was  under  his  feet,  which  was  all 
of  red  gold.  They  climbed  up  to  the  tower,  brought 
down  the  table  that  was  hid  there,  which  was  all  of 
gold  and  silver,  seized  two  golden  shrines  and  nine 
of  silver,  and  took  away  fifteen  great  crucifixes  of 
gold  and  of  silver ;  in  short,  they  seized  there  so 
much  gold  and  silver  and  so  many  treasures  in 
money,  in  vestments  and  in  books  as  no  man  can 
tell." 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
apart  from  its  early  date,  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  in  the  language  of  the  people,  other 
chronicles,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  being  kept 
in  Latin.     Such  Latin  chronicles  must  have  been 
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kept  in  most  of  the  larger  monastic  houses.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  record  that  in  1348  orders  were  given 
that  every  monastery  of  royal  foundation  should 
have  its  own  scribe  who  should  record  all  events  of 
importance  in  the  kingdom  and  elsewhere  truly, 
with  their  dates,  and  at  the  next  general  council 
after  the  death  of  a  king  all  these  chroniclers  should 
come  and  produce  their  records,  and  from  them  an 
official  summarised  history  should  be  compiled,  of 
which  copies  should  be  deposited  in  the  monastic 
libraries.  If  any  such  order  was  really  issued  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  scheme  was  never  carried 
out — possibly  owing  to  the  Black  Death,  which  in 
the  next  year  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  religious 
houses.  There  is,  however,  an  important  group  of 
Annals  kept  by  the  monks  of  Bermondsey,  Burton, 
Dunstable,  Lanercost,  Morgan,  Osney,  Waverley, 
Winchester  and  Worcester — to  name  the  most 
important.  These  seem  to  have  started  at  various 
dates  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  most  of  them  begin 
with  a  valueless  history  of  the  world  from  the 
Creation,  contain  nothing  original  before  the  twelfth 
century,  and  become  of  increasing  value  as  they 
begin  to  record  contemporary  events.  In  some 
cases  the  entries  in  the  chronicles  of  different  houses 
are  so  similar  that  there  must  clearly  have  been 
either  an  interchange  of  chronicles  or  some  common 
source  of  information  must  have  been  used  by  each, 
and  we  have  evidence  that  copies  of  documents  of 
national  importance  were  occasionally  sent  out  to 
the  great  monasteries  to  be  put  on  record.  So  that 
the  scheme  of  1348  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
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attempt  to  revive,  extend  and  systematise  a  custom 
which  had  previously  existed  to  some  extent,  but 
was  then  falling  out  of  use;  for  most  of  the  monastic 
annals  come  to  an  end  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

As  the  writing  of  chronicles  died  out  in  the 
monasteries,  it  came  into  fashion  among  the  citizens 
of  London.  The  earliest  of  the  London  chronicles 
was  the  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus  (1254-1274) ; 
then  came  the  Annates  Londonienses  (1289-1329) 
and  a  French  chronicle  (1307-1344),  the  dates  in 
brackets  being  those  in  which  the  entries  contain 
original  information.  From  the  fifteenth  century 
no  less  than  seven  London  chronicles,  written  (in 
English)  between  1435  and  1483,  have  survived, 
and  some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  used  by 
Fabyan,  Hall  and  Grafton,  whose  well-known 
Chronicles,  printed  at  various  dates  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  compilations  containing  little  original 
matter,  but  valuable  as  making  the  old  manuscripts 
accessible  to  the  public  and  as  preserving  some 
information,  of  which  the  original  sources  have  since 
been  lost.  The  last  of  the  chroniclers  was  John 
Stow,  whose  Annates  of  England  was  published  in 

I592- 

The  value  of  Chronicles  and  Annals  as  sources 
of  history  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  they  usually 
record  events  without  comment,  and  are  therefore 
freer  from  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  than 
Histories — the  class  of  compilations  with  which  we 
have  next  to  deal.  In  using  them  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  contents  of  a  single  chronicle 
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vary  very  greatly  in  value.  Where  the  events 
recorded  happened  about  the  time  when  and  in  the 
district  where  the  chronicle  was  written  much  more 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  story  than  when  the 
events  belong  to  an  earlier  generation  or  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said 
about  the  interdependence  of  chronicles,  it  is  also 
obvious  that  it  is  desirable  to  compare  any  state- 
ment found  in  one  chronicle  with  entries  in  others, 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  original  source  of 
information  and  to  supplement  the  possibly  bald 
and  unconvincing  narrative  with  such  corroborative 
detail  as  may  be  found  in  the  Histories. 


II.    HISTORIES 

NO  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between 
Chronicles  and  Histories.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  History  is  a  more  detailed  and  connected  narra- 
tive of  events  and  contains  more  comments  on  the 
motives  and  characters  of  the  principal  actors  and 
on  the  causes  and  effects  of  their  actions,  the 
medieval  historian  being  particularly  given  to 
moralising.  While,  therefore,  the  History  gains 
by  being  released  from  the  cramping  bonds  of  a  strict 
chronological  arrangement,  it  tends  to  lose — in 
accuracy,  but  by  no  means  in  interest — through  the 
introduction  of  the  personal  element.  No  historian 
of  contemporary  events  (and  I  must  again  empha- 
size the  point  that  it  is  only  for  contemporary  events 
that  a  historian  is  an  "  original  source  ")  can  be 
impartial ;  his  sympathies,  if  he  is  not  to  be  un- 
readably  dull,  must  be  on  one  side,  and  the  most  he 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  be  just  to  the  other  side  and  to 
set  out  their  case  as  fairly  as  he  can.  Usually  a 
historian  is,  more  or  less  frankly,  partisan,  and  often 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  out  the  case  for  his  own 
side  by  the  suppression  of  facts  or  the  invention  of 
fictions.     Plentiful  instances  of  this  tendency  can 
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be  found  in  the  superabundant  literature  of  the 
recent  Great  War,  on  both  the  pro-German  and 
pro-Allies  side.  Moreover,  the  recorder  of  con- 
temporary events  who  ventures  to  criticise  the 
popular  party  is  liable  to  surfer  for  his  temerity ; 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  observed,  "  whosoever  in 
writing  a  modern  history  shall  follow  Truth  too  near 
the  heels,  it  may  haply  strike  out  his  teeth."  During 
the  war  any  Englishman  who  endeavoured  to  be 
fair  to  the  Germans  was  met  with  howls  of  execration, 
and  any  American  who  did  so  was  liable  to  imprison- 
ment. All  this  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are 
dealing  with  this  class  of  original  sources.  For 
instance,  in  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  and 
Becket  the  murder  and  canonisation  of  Becket 
weighted  the  scales  hopelessly  against  Henry ; 
during  the  life  of  Becket  there  was  a  large  body  of 
opinion,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  opposed  to  him,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Draco  Normannicus  (probably 
by  Etienne  of  Rouen),  the  only  history  of  the 
controversy  written  before  his  death ;  but  when  he 
had  become  a  saint  and  martyr  he  became  exempt 
from  criticism,  especially  as  his  historians  were 
themselves  monks  and  churchmen. 

As  the  Chronicles  were  largely  monastic  in 
origin,  so  many  of  the  early  Histories  were  written 
by  monks.  Two  great  schools  of  historians  are 
noticeable ;  the  Northern,  which  followed  the 
tradition  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History — that 
priceless  record  of  Saxon  times — and  produced  such 
writers  as  Symeon  of  Durham,  William  of  Newburgh, 
and    Roger    of    Hoveden    (or    Howden),    leading 
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authorities  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ; 
and  the  Southern — more  prolific  and  of  longer 
duration — which  based  itself  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  had  its  chief  centre  at  St.  Alban's 
Abbey.  Somewhere  about  1180  the  post  of  official 
historiographer  had  been  instituted  at  St.  Albans. 
From  1230  to  1236  this  post  was  held  by  Roger  of 
Wendover  ;  that  portion  of  his  history  which  relates 
to  the  period  between  Henry  II.  and  1235  may  be 
classed  as  valuable  first-hand  original  source  matter, 
and  some  of  his  earlier  material  may  be  said  to  have, 
second-hand  source  value,  as  it  appears  to  embody 
an  earlier  chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  now  lost.  Where 
contemporary  histories  or  chronicles  are  lost  we  have 
often  to  be  content  with  more  or  less  fragmentary 
copies  of  them  embodied  in  later  works,  always 
remembering  to  make  some  allowance  for  errors 
introduced  by  the  copyist  through  carelessness  or 
misunderstanding.  Had  Wendover  s  work  been 
lost  it  could  have  been  recovered,  practically  entire, 
from  the  history  of  his  successor,  Matthew  Paris, 
who  held  office  from  1236  to  1259.  Matthew  Paris, 
who  stands  out  among  early  historians  for  liveliness 
and  picturesqueness  of  narration  and  for  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  his  comments,  is  a  main  original 
source  for  that  period  during  which  he  held  office. 
He  was  in  a  good  position  to  know  the  facts  which 
he  records,  as  St.  Albans  was  on  the  chief  road  to  the 
north,  at  a  distance  from  London  which  made  it  a 
suitable  halting  place  for  those  coming  to  or  going 
from  the  city  ;  and  many  of  the  details  that  he  gives 
must  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  members 
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of  the  Court,  if  not  actually  by  King  Henry  III., 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Abbey.  The  work 
of  Wendover  and  Paris  was  carried  on  at  St.  Albans 
by  William  Rishanger  (Edward  I.),  John  de 
Trokelowe  (Edward  II.),  Thomas  Walsingham 
(1377-1419),  and  John  Amundesham  (1423-1435). 
The  work  of  the  last-named  was  less  an  official 
history  than  a  gossipy  journal,  full  of  anecdotes 
(such  as  the  story  of  the  Lollard,  whose  wickedness 
was  so  inbred  that  even  after  he  was  burnt  one  of  his 
bones  pricked  the  hand  of  a  man  who  picked  it  up, 
with  such  dire  effect  that  the  orthodox  but  unfortu- 
nate man  had  to  have  his  arm  amputated)  ;  probably 
it  was  written  for  the  monk's  own  amusement,  the 
monastic  zeal  for  history  having  died  out  at  St. 
Albans,  as  elsewhere,  during  the  fifteenth  century — 
a  period  for  which  historical  compilations  are 
scanty. 

The  great  History  carried  down  by  Matthew 
Paris  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1259,  was  continued 
at  St.  Albans  down  to  1265,  and  was  subsequently 
edited  and  brought  down  to  1327  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  under  the  title  Flores  Historiarum,  often 
attributed,  by  a  confusion  of  names  and  places,  to  a 
mythical  "Matthew  of  Westminster."  In  this  form 
it  became  one  of  the  most  popular  English  history 
books  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  for  there  was  a  certain 
demand  for  works  of  history  among  the  educated 
classes,  and  there  was  even  in  the  thirteenth  century 
a  sort  of  "  Text-book  of  English  History  for  use  in 
Gentlemen's  Families,"  written  in  French,  the 
language  of  polite  society.     With  the  introduction 
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of  printing  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  quite 
a  number  of  historical  compilations  made  their 
appearance — few  of  them  containing  any  valuable 
original  matter.  These  may  be  said  to  culminate 
in  the  great  Chronicles  of  Holinshed  (published 
1578),  from  which  Shakespeare  drew  most  of  the 
material  for  his  historical  plays.  One  of  the  features 
of  these  unoriginal  sources  is  that  they  contain  most 
of  the  fabulous  but  popular  legends,  such  as  Alfred 
and  the  cakes,  Lady  Godiva,  Queen  Eleanor  and 
Fair  Rosamund,  and  the  Saracen  mother  of  Thomas 
Becket.  Another  storehouse  of  popular  legends, 
even  more  fantastic  than  these,  was  the  "  History 
of  the  Britons  "  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  twelfth 
century  writer  who  possessed  an  unrestrained 
imagination  and  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  veracity.  From  the  landing  on  these  shores 
of  the  Trojans  after  the  fall  of  Troy  down  to  the 
beginning  of  authentic  history  in  Saxon  times,  he 
revels  in  the  doings  of  mythical  or  semi-fabulous 
kings,  Lear,  Lud,  Cymbeline,  Arthur,  and  so  forth. 
Occasionally  he  may  have  imbedded  a  fragment  of  a 
genuine  historical  tradition  in  his  heap  of  wild 
romance,  but  as  a  "  source  "  he  is  not  only  useless, 
but  a  positive  nuisance,  as  he  was  extraordinarily 
popular,  and  one  has  constantly  to  be  on  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  statements  taken  from,  or 
influenced  by,  his  work  into  the  compilations  of 
other  writers. 

As  was  observed  when  dealing  with  Chronicles, 
the  early  writers  had  a  child-like  curiosity  and 
credulity  where  the  abnormal  was  concerned.     Take 
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the  case  of  Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  an  important 
authority  for  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  He  relates 
(1)  the  discovery  on  the  Essex  coast  of  two  giant's 
teeth,  "  two  hundred  times  as  large  as  those  of 
modern  men,"  and  a  huge  rib,  which  he  himself  had 
seen  ;  (2)  the  haunting  of  Sir  Osborn  de  BradewelPs 
house  at  Dagworth  by  a  ghost  called  "  Malekin," 
the  details  of  which  he  heard  from  Sir  Osborn's 
chaplain  ;  (3)  the  story  of  the  Green  Children,  a  boy 
and  girl,  who  emerged  mysteriously  from  the  earth 
near  Woolpit,  knowing  nothing  of  ordinary  food  or 
language,  and,  when  they  learnt  to  speak,  telling 
strange  tales  of  an  underground  world,  the  particulars 
of  which  story  he  heard  from  Sir  Richard  de  Calne, 
in  whose  house  the  girl  lived  for  many  years  ;  (4)  a 
detailed  and  curiously  convincing  account  of  a 
merman  captured  in  the  sea  off  the  Essex  coast  and 
long  kept  at  Orford  Castle  when  Bartholomew  de 
Glanville  was  warden  of  the  castle.  Now,  so  far  as 
history  is  concerned,  these  stories  are  negligible — 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  whether 
giants,  ghosts,  and  mermen  did  or  did  not  exist, 
but  as  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  writer  they 
are  important.  Here  are  four  incidents  in  the  truth 
of  which  the  writer  certainly  believed  ;  one  is  told 
from  his  own  personal  experience,  two  on  the 
authority  of  persons  directly  concerned,  and  the 
fourth  occurred  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  was 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Looking  at  the 
stories  themselves,  we  can  say  at  once  that  the  first 
was  a  matter  of  misunderstanding,  or  incorrect 
inference — the  teeth  and  rib  were  those  of  some 
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great  extinct  animal,  probably  an  elephant.  The 
second  can  be  paralleled  from  well-authenticated 
cases  of  haunted  houses  at  the  present  day,  and  may 
be  equally  true,  though  the  details  are  pretty  sure 
to  be  inaccurate.  The  third  and  fourth  are  in- 
credible as  they  stand,  and  without  further  evidence, 
which  is  lacking,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
are  misrepresentations  of  actual  facts  or  mere 
inventions.  In  any  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
credulity  and  lack  of  critical  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  reading  his 
accounts  of  contemporary  events,  even  when  they 
are  based  on  the  narrative  of  eye-witnesses,  as,  for 
instance,  the  details  of  a  fight  between  King  Richard 
and  the  Saracens,  described  by  Hugh  de  Neville, 
who  was  present,  or  of  the  capture  of  the  same 
king,  described  by  Anselm,  the  chaplain,  who  was 
with  him.  It  is  therefore  obviously  important, 
whenever  possible,  to  confirm  the  account  given  of 
any  event  by  one  writer  by  evidence  from  other 
independent  sources.  But  this  limited  reliability 
does  not  prevent  the  Histories  and  greater  Chronicles 
from  taking  the  first  place  among  our  sources.  The 
consecutive  narrative  which  they  afford  forms  the 
outline  or  skeleton  to  be  filled  in  from  the  other 
sources  at  our  disposal. 

After  the  Middle  Ages,  say  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  we  find  that  historians  develop  a  greater 
critical  faculty,  but  this  is  often  counter-balanced  by 
bitter  partisan  feeling.  The  most  famous  con- 
temporary history  of  the  modern  period  is  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.     His  object  in 
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writing  this  account  of  the  Civil  War  may  be  set 
out  in  his  own  words  :  "  If  for  no  other  reason,  yet 
lest  posterity  may  be  deceived,  it  will  not  be  unuse- 
ful  .  .  .  to  present  to  the  world  a  full  and  clear 
narration  of  the  grounds,  circumstances  and  artifices 
of  this  rebellion."  ..."  I  write  with  all  fidelity 
and  freedom  of  all  I  know,  of  persons  and  things 
and  the  oversights  and  omissions  on  both  sides  ;  .  .  . 
so  that  you  may  believe  it  will  make  mad  work 
among  friends  and  foes  if  it  were  published  "  ;  .  .  . 
"  yet  it  may  be  for  the  perusal  and  comfort  of  some 
men  ;  and  being  transmitted  through  good  hands, 
may  tell  posterity  that  the  whole  nation  was  not  so 
bad  as  it  will  be  then  thought  to  have  been." 
Although  he  claims  to  write  impartially  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  his  own  side,  yet  his  main 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  king  and  himself  practi- 
cally compelled  him  to  be  dishonest,  and  his  partisan- 
ship is  evident  throughout,  not  only  in  his  accounts 
of  the  matters  which  he  does  record,  but  still  more 
in  his  omissions.  He  also  tended  to  undervalue  the 
principles  and  political  ideals  which  lay  behind  the 
struggle  and  to  over-estimate  the  part  played  by 
individuals  ;  to  which  fortunate  error  of  judgment 
we  are  indebted  for  the  many  brilliant  sketches  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  form  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  History.  Further,  he  was  handicapped  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  task  ;  it  was  impossible,  even 
for  one  who  had  played  so  important  a  part  as 
himself  in  the  struggle  between  king  and  parliament, 
to  have  personal  knowledge  of  more  than  a  fraction 
of  what   occurred,   and   although  he  made   great 
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efforts  to  obtain  first-hand  information  his  attempts 
were  often  foiled.  In  particular  his  final  version  of 
the  History,  compiled  when  he  was  in  exile,  suffered 
from  his  lack  of  documents  and  his  consequent 
reliance  upon  a  memory  which  naturally  tended  to 
grow  weaker  with  the  passage  of  time.  Here  also, 
therefore,  we  have  the  moral  again  enforced  that  a 
single  historian  is  never  to  be  relied  upon  when  it  is 
possible  to  check,  confirm  or  correct  his  statements 
from  other  sources. 


III.     MEMOIRS 

MEMOIRS — biographies  and  autobiographies — 
are  another  obvious  source  of  History.  So 
much  of  the  history  of  a  country  centres  upon  its 
great  men — kings,  statesmen,  churchmen,  warriors 
and  (as  historians  sometimes  forget)  men  of  letters 
and  of  science — that  their  lives  are  bound  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  life  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  the 
scale  of  these  works — as  much  space  being  given  to 
the  period  covered  by  a  single  life  as  suffices  for  the 
brief  record  of  several  centuries — enables  the 
biographer  to  give  an  amount  of  detail  which  would 
be  impossible  for  the  chronicler  or  historian ;  and 
this  detail  is  invaluable  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  social  conditions  and  ideas  of  the  period.  The 
chief  weakness  of  these  compilations  as  sources  is 
naturally  the  tendency  of  the  writer  to  exaggerate 
the  importance,  goodness  and  general  greatness  of 
his  hero  and  to  depreciate  and  blacken  the  character 
of  his  opponents.  This  tendency  is  seen  to  a  ludicrous 
degree  in  the  short  memoir  of  "  the  young  king  " 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  II.  ;  this  young  ruffian,  who 
seems  to  have, had  nothing  to  commend  him  but 
bodily  vigour  and  an  open-handed  extravagance, 
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died  of  a  fever  contracted  while  he  was  plundering 
the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Martial  at  Rocamadour  ; 
yet  Thomas  Agnellus  describes  with  unction  his 
piety  on  his  death-bed  and  goes  so  far  as  to  enrol 
him  among  the  unofficial  saints  and  record  miracles 
wrought  at  his  tomb.  When  the  whitewash  is  laid 
on  as  thickly  as  this  by  a  rabid  partisan  it  should  not 
deceive  even  the  most  unwary,  but  the  more  skilful 
touching  up  of  high-lights  and  reduction  of  shadows 
practiced  by  the  ordinary  biographer  in  drawing  the 
portrait  of  his  hero,  and  the  reverse  process  if  he  is 
drawing  a  villain,  is  more  difficult  to  detect. 

The  first  of  the  English  Memoirs  is  Asser's  "  Life 
of  King  Alfred  "  ;  the  attribution  of  this  to  Bishop 
Asser  has  been  questioned,  but  the  evidence  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  for  the  most  part  his 
work  and  for  its  being  a  very  valuable  original  source 
for  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  our  pre-Conquest 
kings.  The  lives  of  St.  Dunstan  and  Edward  the 
Confessor  belong  to  the  very  numerous  class  of 
biographies  of  saints,  which  are  mostly  remarkable 
for  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  historical  facts  and 
fabulous  stories,  showing  the  usual  medieval  absence 
of  critical  ability.  The  miracles  with  which  they 
abound  are  for  the  most  part  wearisome  and 
monotonous  when  they  are  not  puerile,  but  they, 
like  the  stories  already  quoted  of  fairies  and  mermen, 
serve  to  illustrate  one  side  of  the  medieval  character, 
the  belief  in  the  constant  intrusion,  or  rather  con- 
stant presence,  of  the  supernatural  (good  or  evil 
spirits)  in  daily  life  ;  also  they  often  by  casual 
allusions  throw  valuable  light  on  the  domestic  and 
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social  life  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  most  vivid 
pictures  of  life  in  the  north  of  England  during  the 
Anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  are  to  be  found  in  a 
volume  of  miracles  connected  with  St.  Cuthbert  and 
his  shrine  at  Durham.  The  miracles  connected  with 
the  greatest  of  all  the  English  saints,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury — miracles  which  were  conscientiously 
investigated  before  being  put  on  record — are  simi- 
larly valuable  for  casual  allusions  ;  as  an  example, 
I  may  mention  that  one  of  these  miracles  contains 
the  best,  possibly  the  only,  description  of  a  kind  of 
horizontal  capstan  or  windlass  used  on  ships  for 
hoisting  the  great  sail. 

The  various  Lives  of  Thomas  Becket,  to  which 
the  miracles  just  alluded  to  form  an  appendix,  are 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  history  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  while  the  life  of 
St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  throws  valuable  light  on  the 
later  years  of  the  same  reign  and  in  particular  on  the 
character  of  the  king  himself  ;  for  instance,  we  have 
the  story  of  King  Henry  resting  during  a  hunting 
party,  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  his 
courtiers,  and  sulkily  ignoring  the  arrival  of  the 
bishop,  with  whom  he  was  offended  ;  the  bishop 
good-humouredly  thrusting  his  way  into  the  circle, 
and,  after  watching  for  a  while  the  king  stitching  up 
one  of  his  leathern  gloves  that  had  come  unsewn, 
remarking  drily,  "  How  like  you  are  to  your  cousins 
of  Falaise  !  " — in  reference  to  the  tanners  of  that 
town,  the  mother  of  Henry's  great-grandfather,  the 
Conqueror,  having  been  a  tanner's  daughter ;  the 
king,  roaring  with  laughter  at  the  bishop's  chaff  and 
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at  once  making  up  his  quarrel.  Such  a  story, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  serious  historian  to  notice, 
helps  us  to  realise  Henry  as  a  live  man,  and  not 
merely  "  Henry  II.,  1154-1189  "  of  our  text-books. 
For  this  same  period  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  we  have  the  rhymed  French  life  of 
William  Marshal,  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  medieval  memoirs. 
This  begins  with  the  Marshal's  boyhood  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen  ;  we  see  him  as  a  child  playing  "  cheva- 
liers "  (a  game  in  which  each  of  the  players  takes  a 
long  plantain  stalk  and  tries  to  behead  his  opponent's 
stalk)  with  King  Stephen,  and  charming  that 
chivalrous  monarch  by  his  fearlessness  ;  then  we 
watch  his  progress  as  a  landless  younger  son, 
becoming  a  professional  j  ouster,  going  round  to  all 
the  tournaments  and  supporting  himself  on  the 
spoils  of  his  defeated  opponents,  becoming  a  shining 
light  of  chivalry  and  as  such  master  of  "  the  young 
king  "  Henry ;  then  playing  a  part  in  events  of 
definitely  "  historical  "  importance,  supporting  the 
young  Henry  during  his  lifetime  against  his  father, 
Henry  II.,  and  after  his  death  serving  equally 
faithfully  the  old  king  and  his  successors,  Richard 
and  John,  and  finally  acting  as  regent  for  Henry  III., 
and  dying,  universally  honoured  and  admired,  at  a 
ripe  old  age. 

Making  allowance  for  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  biographer  to  exalt  his  hero,  this  Life  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  is  reliable  in  its  account  of  the 
important  historic  events  treated  of — for  some  of 
which  it  is  a  chief  "  original  source  " — and  still  more 
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valuable  for  its  detailed  description  of  the  life  of  a 
member  of  the  noble  military  caste.  By  a  fortunate 
coincidence  we  have  an  equally  vivid  picture  of 
monastic  life  in  the  same  period  in  the  "  Chronicle  of 
Jocelin  of  Brakelond,"  which  is  really  a  memoir  of 
Samson,  Abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  This  memoir 
is  better  known  to  the  general  public  than  most  of  the 
early  original  sources,  as  it  was  used  by  Carlyle  for 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  studies  in  "  Past  and 
Present  "  ;  in  it  we  see  the  great  churchman,  pious 
and  humble  while  he  is  serving  in  the  monastic 
ranks,  still  pious  but  very  far  from  humble  when  he 
has  risen  to  the  abbacy  ;  managing  the  affairs  of  his 
house  with  shrewdness,  sometimes  with  tact  and 
sometimes  with  a  high-handed  despotism  that 
reduces  his  admiring  biographer  to  a  state  of 
shocked  tearfulness ;  we  see  also  all  the  petty 
intrigues,  gossip  and  jealousy  that  flourished  in  a 
great  monastic  house.  Such  works  as  these  memoirs 
of  William  Marshal  and  Abbot  Samson  are  the 
sources  from  which  the  modern  historian  can  draw 
those  lights  that  give  "  atmosphere  "  or  reality  to 
his  picture  of  a  vanished  period  of  history. 

Lives  of  kings  are  for  the  most  part  rather 
histories  than  memoirs,  and  the  number  of  English- 
men in  medieval  times  who  were  commemorated  by 
contemporary  biographers  was  not  large.  The 
Chandos  Herald's  "  Black  Prince "  is  a  valuable 
source  for  the  history  of  that  great  warrior,  especially 
where  it  deals  with  the  Spanish  campaigns,  at  which 
the  author  was  personally  present ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  chief  value  of  John  Rouse's  Life  of  Richard 
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Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick  ("  The  King-maker  "),  lies 
in  its  remarkable  illustrations.  As  we  reach  the 
modern  period  memoirs  become  more  numerous  : 
such  as  Cavendish's  Wolsey,  Roper's  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  delightful  auto- 
biography, and  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  life  of  her 
husband,  which  Charles  Lamb  praised  so  highly. 
After  the  Restoration  memoirs  multiply  alarmingly, 
during  the  eighteenth  century  they  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  flood  with  which  the  most  conscien- 
tious historian  can  hardly  hope  to  grapple,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  they  become  a  habit,  so  that  no 
man,  and  few  women,  of  any  mark  can  rest  in  their 
graves  unless  weighed  down  by  two  solid  volumes 
of  dreary  biography.  The  future  historian  who  will 
attempt  to  extract  the  history  of  our  age  from  these 
original  sources  is  not  to  be  envied. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  we 
may  just  note  the  existence  of  a  curious  class  of 
semi-mythical  biographies,  in  which  genuine  events 
in  the  life  of  a  historical  personage  are  so  blended 
with  romance  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
separate  the  two.  The  best  known  of  this  type  of 
memoir  is  the  "  Deeds  of  Hereward,"  used  by 
Kingsley  as  the  basis  of  his  story  of  "  Hereward  the 
Wake,"  but  there  is  another  of  considerable  interest 
— the  story  of  Fulk  Fitz-Warine.  In  this  we  find 
the  names  of  Fulk's  wife  and  his  three  brothers  and 
his  cousin,  Baldwin  de  Hodnet,  given  correctly,  and 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  story  are  real  people  ;  but 
his  adventures  during  the  reign  of  John,  with  whom 
he  had   a   quarrel   dating  from   the  days  of   his 
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childhood,  when  John  had  hit  him  with  a  chess-board 
and  he  had  retorted  by  kicking  the  young  prince,  are 
simply  romance  of  the  Robin  Hood  type,  while  his 
adventures  in  Norway  and  among  the  Saracens  are 
a  wild  nightmare  of  dragons,  captive  princesses  and 
fantastic  fairy  tales.  Such  works  are  more  interest- 
ing from  a  literary  point  of  view  as  predecessors  of 
the  historical  novel  than  valuable  as  original  sources. 


IV.    EPISODICS 

THE  compilations  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  so  far  have  this  in  common  that  they 
treat  of  miscellaneous  events  occurring  during  the 
lapse  of  periods,  sometimes  of  considerable  length. 
Constantly,  however,  some  particular  event — most 
frequently  of  a  military  nature,  a  special  campaign, 
a  single  battle  or  even  an  episode  in  a  battle — will 
be  found  to  have  appealed  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion or  to  the  poetic  fancy  of  some  contemporary 
writer  so  strongly  that  it  has  been  separately  recorded 
in  a  poem,  often  sad  doggerel  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, but  equally  often  picturesque  and  full  of  a  rude 
vigour.  For  such  poems  of  incidents  I  have  invented 
the  term  Episodics.  As  an  Epic  deals  with  some 
heroic  adventure  in  heroic  language,  so  an 
Episodic  deals  with  some  incident,  often  of  quite 
minor  importance,  in  language  which  is  usually 
commonplace,  or  worse,  though  it  may  occasionally 
rise  to  true  poetic  inspiration.  Regarded  from  the 
source  point  of  view  the  language  does  not  matter, 
except  that  we  have  to  make  allowance  for  poetic 
licence — the  poet's  tendency  to  exaggerate,  and  even 
to  invent,  picturesque  details.  We  do  not  expect 
from  a  poet,  even  from  a  bad  poet,  the  same  literal 
accuracy  that  we  hope  for  from  a  writer  of  prose ; 
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so  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  statement  being  put  into 
rhyme  or  made  to  scan  causes  the  ordinary  scholar 
to  exhibit  a  critical  caution  in  examining  it  which 
might  often  be  justifiably  extended  to  prose  narra- 
tives whose  dullness  appears  to  be  accepted  as 
guaranteeing  their  accuracy.  Even  where  one  of 
these  poems  swerves  demonstrably  from  the  truth 
it  may,  and  usually  does,  reflect  contemporary 
opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  really  as 
important  to  know  what  people  thought  at  the  time 
about  an  occurrence  as  to  know  exactly  what 
happened. 

These  Episodics  are  found  through  a  thousand 
years  of  our  history,  from  the  song  of  the  battle  of 
Brunanburh  (in  937) — though  this  is  more  of  a 
chant  of  triumph  than  a  descriptive  poem — down 
to  Tennyson's  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  " — 
to  name  no  later  instance ;  but  as  original  sources 
their  value  vanishes  in  the  seventeenth  century  with 
the  appearance  of  journalism,  most  modern  speci- 
mens being  merely  versified  versions  of  special 
correspondents'  despatches.  Some  of  them  are 
popular  ballads  of  the  type  of  "  Chevy  Chase  "  and 
"  Sir  Andrew  Barton  "  ;  the  earliest  of  these  belongs 
to  the  time  of  the  Barons'  War,  and  celebrates  the 
capture  of  the  unpopular  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  in  a  windmill  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  while 
others  deal,  in  patriotic  English  tone,  with  the 
Scottish  campaigns  of  Edward  I.  Contemporary 
with  these  ballads  are  French  and  Latin  poems  on 
the  same  subjects,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  literature  of  England  at  this  time  was  tri-lingual, 
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so  much  so  indeed  that  occasionally  you  get  poems 
in  which  all  three  languages,  English,  French  and 
Latin,  are  used  indiscriminately.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  these  ballads — which  seem  to  spring 
up  spontaneously  and  without  traceable  authorship, 
like  nursery  rhymes — yield  little  in  the  way  of  hard 
facts.  More  satisfactory  from  the  sternly  practical 
view  of  the  serious  historian  are  the  longer  poems  on 
campaigns  by  known  authors.  The  famous  versified 
account  of  the  Norman  Conquest  by  Wace  has  been 
used  as  a  main  source  of  the  description  of  the  events 
centring  round  the  battle  of  Hastings  by  many 
writers  ;  but  it  is  not  an  original  source  ;  for  Wace 
wrote  about  a  century  after  the  date  of  that  battle 
and  compiled  his  poem  from  other  sources,  which  are 
still  accessible.  On  the  other  hand,  Jordan 
Fantosme's  poem  on  the  rebellion  of  1 173-4  is  a  most 
valuable  original  source,  as  it  was  written  by  one 
who  was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  actually  an 
eye-witness  of  some  of  the  events  recorded  :  it  gives 
a  most  graphic  description  of  the  Scottish  invasion, 
the  siege  and  capture  of  various  northern  castles  and 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Scots  and  the  capture  of 
William  the  Lion,  and  where  its  details  can  be 
checked  by  other  sources  they  are  found  to  be 
reliable.  Contemporary  with  this  is  "  The  Song  of 
Dermot,"  by  Maurice  Regan,  secretary  to  the  Irish 
king,  Dermot  MacMurrough,  who  called  the  Anglo- 
Norman  barons  into  Ireland.  It  forms  a  comple- 
ment to  the  "  Conquest  of  Ireland,"  by  Gerald  de 
Barri  (Giraldus  Cambrensis) — a  prose  Episodic  of 
remarkable  interest — is,  on  the  whole,  accurate  and 
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is  full  of  picturesque  details.  We  see  the  savage 
king  gloating  over  the  slain  and  tearing  the  head  of 
a  fallen  enemy  with  his  teeth ;  or  the  Welsh  girl, 
whose  lover  had  been  killed,  revenging  herself  by 
beheading  the  prisoners  ;  we  have  graphic  accounts 
of  the  capture  and  subsequent  defence  of  Dublin ; 
we  can  read  how  the  garrison  of  Dundonuil,  anticipat- 
ing Mowgli's  strategy  against  Shere  Khan,  scattered 
the  besiegers  by  driving  a  herd  of  maddened  cattle 
through  their  ranks ;  or  we  can  read  how  Maurice 
Prendergast  kept  his  word  of  honour  like  a  good 
knight  and  forced  O'Brien  of  Munster  to  observe  the 
safe-conduct  which  he  had  given  to  the  King  of 
Ossory ;  and  Prendergast  himself  becomes  more  real 
to  us  when  we  learn  that  he  was  always  very  bad 
tempered  before  breakfast,  but  quite  amiable  after- 
wards. 

Coming  to  later  times  we  have  an  interesting 
collection  of  eleven  songs  by  Laurence  Minot  dealing 
with  incidents  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  between 
1338  and  1352,  including  the  defeats  of  the  Scots  at 
Halidon  Hill  and  Neville's  Cross,  Cr6cy,  and  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Sluys ;  they  are  written  in 
rugged  verse  in  which  the  old  English  device  of 
alliteration  as  used  in  conjunction  with  the  newer 
device  of  rhyme,  and,  like  most  of  this  type  of 
literature,  are  more  vigorous  than  polished,  more 
valuable  for  their  contents  than  for  their  beauty. 
Other  poems  on  the  sieges  of  Calais  and  Rouen  in 
the  fifteenth  century  give  remarkably  vivid  pictures 
of  those  operations  and  of  the  terrible  hardships 
endured  by  the  starving  population  of  a  besieged 
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city.  One  other  of  these  poems  calls  for  special 
mention — the  "  Vows  of  the  Heron."  This  des- 
cribes a  great  banquet  given  by  Edward  III.  in 
September,  1338,  in  London,  and  how  Robert  of 
Artois  caused  a  heron  to  be  brought  to  the  table  and 
persuaded  Edward  and  his  nobles  to  swear  on  it  that 
they  would  attack  France ;  the  scene  is  described 
with  dramatic  detail,  and  the  vows  of  the  different 
nobles  as  recorded  are  interesting  evidence  of  the 
braggart  brutality  which  lay  behind  the  glittering 
picturesqueness  of  medieval  chivalry — thus  Jean  de 
Fauquemont  vows  that  if  King  Edward  crosses  to 
France  he  will  go  before  him  and  set  fire  before  him, 
sparing  neither  church  nor  altar,  woman  nor  infant, 
kinsman  nor  friend,  who  will  resist  the  King  ;  which 
declaration  of  frightfulness  moved  all  who  heard  it  to 
exclaim,  "  Such  a  man  is  to  be  loved,  who  would 
increase  and  raise  the  honour  of  his  lord."  The 
weakness  of  this  particular  poem  as  a  historical 
source  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  certain 
that  no  such  banquet  ever  took  place  !  But  while 
its  value  as  a  source  of  historical  fact  is  nothing,  it 
has  considerable  value  as  a  contemporary  picture 
of  chivalrous  society,  and  I  have  mentioned  it  in 
order  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  an 
untrue  story  may  possess  value  for  us  as  a  picture 
of  contemporary  life. 

While  incidents  of  war  are  particularly  adapted 
for  treatment  in  ballad  form  other  matters  are  also 
dealt  with  on  occasion ;  such  as  the  reconciliation  of 
Richard  II.  to  the  Londoners,  or  the  welcome  given 
by  the  city  of  London  to  Henry  VI.  on  his  return 
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from  France.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
poems  which  are  scarcely  true  Episodics,  but  rather 
Political  Songs,  dealing  not  with  episodes  but  with 
conditions.  Many  of  these  are  general  Jeremiads 
on  the  wickedness  of  the  times  ;  ever  since  history 
began  to  be  written  moralists  have  been  declaring 
that  the  world,  like  Punch,  "  is  not  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be  "  (to  which  the  correct  retort  in  both  cases  is, 
"  Madam,  it  never  was  !  ") ;  ballad-mongers  in 
Tudor  times  complained,  as  leader-writers  do  to-day, 
that  the  old  families  had  become  impoverished  and 
the  new  rich  who  had  taken  their  place  did  not  keep 
up  the  good  old  traditions  of  hospitality  and  charity  ; 
writers  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  made 
up-to-date  complaints  of  the  way  in  which  workmen 
were  demanding  higher  wages  than  ever  and  doing 
less  and  worse  work  in  return  for  them  ;  and  the 
songs  against  the  heavy  taxation  due  to  wars  in 
Flanders  and  elsewhere  were  as  piteous  and  heartfelt 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  as  the  letters  to  the  Times 
on  that  subject  are  nowadays. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  Jeremiads,  or  general 
lamentations  over  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  is 
"  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman."  This  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  literature,  and  is  recognized  as  a  classic 
— that  is  to  say,  everybody  knows  its  title,  some  have 
a  vague  idea  of  it  as  a  Lollard  socialist  tract  (which 
it  is  not),  and  very  few  trouble  to  master  its  contents 
(easily  accessible  in  modernised  English  in  the 
"  Everyman "  series)  with  its  remarkable  little 
sketches  of  life  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  "  Piers 
Plowman"  inspired  a  number  of  imitators,  but  it 
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had  been  preceded  and  was  succeeded  by  many 
other  poems  of  protest  even  more  definite  in  their 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  people.  Many  of  these  were 
directed  against  special  abuses : — the  corruption  of 
the  Church,  and  particularly  of  the  papal  court,  the 
oppressive  acts  of  lawyers  and  royal  officials,  the 
luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  extravagant  fashions  of 
the  ladies  are  all  depicted  in  clear  colours.  Others 
were  concerned  with  persons ;  popular,  or  more  often 
unpopular,  statesmen  or  ministers.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  John  we  find  Latin  verses  abusing  his 
supporters  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Winchester  and 
Bath  ;  under  Henry  III.  are  poems  for  and  against 
Simon  de  Montfort ;  several  poems,  including  "  A 
Dirge  of  Jac  Napes,"  are  aimed  at  the  unpopular 
Duke  of  Suffolk  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  ;  there  are 
ballads  lamenting  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  exulting  over  that  of 
Archbishop  Laud  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
All  these,  if  they  yield  no  new  facts,  have  some 
importance  as  contributory  sources  of  history  in 
making  these  personalities  more  real  to  us  and 
helping  us  to  understand  how  their  contemporaries 
felt  towards  them.  The  tradition  was  kept  up  by 
the  virulent  and  scurrilous  political  squibs  and 
lampoons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  continued 
through  the  next  century,  growing  constantly 
milder  and  more  mannerly  until  they  dwindled  into 
the  inoffensive  criticisms  that  adorn  the  pages  of 
Punch. 


V.    JOURNALISM 

SOME  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  Punch  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  But  the 
pages,  and  more  particularly  the  cartoons,  of  Punch 
constitute  a  most  valuable  original  source  for  the 
history  of  the  past  sixty  years.  In  those  cartoons 
you  have,  faithfully  reflected,  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  governing  class  of  England,  the  class 
that  receives  its  education  from  the  public  schools 
and  universities ;  and  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  a  knowledge  of  contemporary  opinion  is  as 
essential  for  the  understanding  of  history  as  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  facts.  That  such  majority 
opinions  are  often  seen  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  to  have  been  wrong,  and  even  incredibly 
foolish,  matters  very  little.  What  does  matter  is  the 
belief,  and  the  results  of  that  belief  :  if  Christopher 
Columbus  sailed  west  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  going  to  find  a  new  route  to  India,  that  need 
not  prevent  our  admitting  that  he  discovered  America. 
The  important,  indeed  pre-eminent,  position  held 
at  the  present  time  by  Journalism  as  a  source  of 
contemporary  history  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 
Everything  that  happens — and  a  good  deal  that  does 
not — finds  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  every 
side  of  life  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  their  columns, 
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so  that  they  have  absorbed  all  other  sources  and 
become  themselves  the  one  source.  But  if  it  is  the 
completest  source  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  use  owing  to  the  inaccurate,  unfair, 
prejudiced  and  often  dishonest  way  in  which  events 
are  recorded.  The  attitudes  of  the  pressman  and 
the  historian  towards  events  are  exactly  opposed  : 
the  historian  has  to  recognise  that  there  are  at  least 
two  sides  to  every  question ;  he  need  not  be  impartial 
— in  fact  his  sympathies  must  almost  always  be  more 
on  one  side  than  the  other  (the  strictly  impartial 
historian  is  bound  to  be  unreadably  dull),  but  he 
must  consider  the  claim  of  the  other  side  to  be  heard  ; 
the  pressman  is  practically  invariably  writing  in  the 
interest  of  one  particular  social  class  or  political 
party,  and  deliberately  ignores  or  misstates  his 
opponents'  case,  even  if  he  is  capable  of  understand- 
ing it  (and  violent  political  feeling  creates  a  kind  of 
mental  blindness  which  actually  prevents  its  victim 
from  seeing  the  force  of  any  argument  that  clashes 
with  his  preconceived  ideas).  The  consequence  is 
that  facts  and  persons,  particularly  prominent 
politicians,  are  represented  in  papers  of  rival  parties 
in  such  contradictory  terms  that  the  historian, 
reading  both  accounts,  can  hardly  believe  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  subject.  Statesmen  who  have 
served  their  country,  blunderingly  or  even  brilliantly, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  are  so  covered  with 
virulent  abuse  by  the  papers  opposed  to  their  policy 
that  "  should  a  foreigner  who  knows  nothing  of  our 
private  factions,  or  one  who  is  to  act  his  part  in  the 
world  when  our  present  heats  and  animosities  are 
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forgot — should,  I  say,  such  an  one  form  to  himself 
a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  sides  in  the  British 
nation  who  are  now  living  from  the  characters  which 
are  given  them  in  some  or  other  of  those  abominable 
writings  which  are  daily  published  among  us,  what 
a  nation  of  monsters  must  we  appear  !  " 

The  words  just  quoted  were  written  by  Addison 
in  1712,  but  they  remain  applicable  two  centuries 
later.  The  same  writer's  humourous  condolence 
with  the  pressmen  of  his  day  on  the  loss  of  their  chief 
employment,  the  recording,  and  manufacturing, 
of  war  news,  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  the  end  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  has  also  not  entirely  lost 
its  point :  "  The  case  of  these  gentlemen  is,  I  think, 
more  hard  than  that  of  the  soldiers,  considering  that 
they  have  taken  more  towns  and  fought  more 
battles.  They  have  been  upon  parties  and  skir- 
mishes where  our  armies  have  lain  still,  and  given 
the  general  assault  to  many  a  place  when  the 
besiegers  were  quiet  in  their  trenches.  They  have 
made  us  masters  of  several  strong  towns  many 
weeks  before  our  generals  could  do  it,  and  completed 
victories  when  our  greatest  captains  have  been 
content  to  come  off  with  a  drawn  battle.  Where 
Prince  Eugene  has  slain  his  thousands,  Boyer  [a 
prominent  journalist]  has  slain  his  ten  thousands. 
This  gentleman  can,  indeed,  be  never  enough 
commended  for  his  courage  and  intrepidity  during 
the  whole  war.  He  has  laid  about  him  with  an 
inexpressible  fury,  and,  like  the  offended  Marius  of 
ancient  Rome,  made  such  havoc  among  his  country- 
men as  must  be  the  work  of  two  or  three  ages  to 
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repair."  The  continuation  of  this  passage,  in  which 
Addison  refers  to  the  shifts  to  which  the  journalists 
had  been  driven  to  fill  up  their  pages  during  the  last 
period  of  peace,  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  portents  and  strange  tales  of  the  medieval 
chroniclers  and  the  "  giant  gooseberries "  of  the 
modern  press  :  "  they  could  not  furnish  out  a  single 
paper  of  news  without  lighting  up  a  comet  in  Ger- 
many or  a  fire  in  Moscow.  There  scarce  appeared  a 
letter  without  a  paragraph  on  an  earthquake. 
Prodigies  were  grown  so  familiar  that  they  had  lost 
their  name,  as  a  great  poet  of  that  age  has  it.  I 
remember  Mr.  Dyer  [the  compiler  of  news-letters, 
which  were  circulated  throughout  the  country  before 
newspapers  were  common]  was  particularly  famous 
for  dealing  in  whales,  insomuch  that  in  five  months' 
time  (for  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  his  letters 
on  that  occasion)  he  brought  three  into  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Thames,  besides  two  porpoises  and  a 
sturgeon.  The  judicious  and  wary  Mr.  Ichabod 
Dawks  hath  all  along  been  the  rival  of  this  great 
writer,  and  got  himself  a  reputation  from  plagues 
and  famines,  by  which  in  those  days  he  destroyed  as 
great  multitudes  as  he  had  lately  done  by  the  sword. 
In  every  dearth  of  news,  Grand  Cairo  was  sure  to  be 
unpeopled." 

The  press  at  the  time  that  Addison  wrote  had  not 
quite  a  century  of  history  behind  it ;  for  although 
news-letters  in  manuscript  had  circulated  in  Eliza- 
bethan times  and  occasional  news-pamphlets  had 
been  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  no  such  thing  as  a  newspaper,  issued  at 
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regular  short  intervals,  appears  before  1621,  when 
Nathaniel  Butter  began  the  publication  of  "  The 
Courant,  or  Weekly  News,"  which  ran  for  twenty 
years.  During  the  Civil  Wars  numbers  of  news- 
papers sprang  up  on  both  sides — mostly  called 
Mercuries,  the  "  Mercurius  Aulicus  "  being  the  chief 
organ  of  the  Royalists,  and  the  "  Mercurius  Britan- 
nicus  "  that  of  the  Parliamentarians.  As  studies 
in  the  literature  of  abuse  and  vituperation  they  are 
amusing,  but  as  historical  sources  they  are  dis- 
appointing, owing  to  their  inaccuracy  and  violently 
partisan  attitude.  The  stringency  of  the  press  censor- 
ship after  the  Restoration,  by  which  the  press 
became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  government,  and 
any  criticism  of  the  ruling  powers  was  punished  with 
fines  and  imprisonment,  prevented  much  develop- 
ment during  the  next  forty  years.  Even  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
newspapers  were  multiplying  rapidly — the  first 
daily  paper,  "  The  Daily  Courant,"  having  appeared 
in  1702 — they  are  of  comparatively  small  importance 
as  sources  of  history,  except  to  the  student  of  the 
wearisome  political  quarrels  of  the  period.  With 
the  reign  of  George  III.  the  press  comes  rapidly  to 
the  fore,  though  it  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  it  begins  to  assume  the 
omnivorous  and  omniscient  character  that  now 
distinguishes  it. 


VI.    RECORDS— NATIONAL 

WE  now  leave  the  subject  of  Compilations  and 
turn  to  the  second  division  of  our  sources — 
Records.  Our  national  records  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  us,  as  no  other  country  can 
compare  with  England  in  quantity  and  continuity 
of  record  evidences.  As  already  pointed  out, 
having  been  compiled  for  legal,  financial  or  other 
business  purposes,  they  are  usually  accurate  and  free 
from  prejudice,  and  are  chiefly  useful  for  checking 
and  amplifying  the  statements  found  in  the  compila- 
tions with  which  we  have  been  dealing.  For  history 
on  a  broad  scale,  the  condensed  history  that  is  alone 
possible  in  text-books,  their  value  is  practically 
confined  to  this  correction  or  confirmation  of  the 
statements  of  contemporary  historians.  But  for 
studies  of  particular  periods  or  of  such  special 
subjects  as  social,  industrial,  or  economic  conditions 
they  yield  an  immense  amount  of  material,  while  for 
local  histories  of  towns,  parishes  or  families  they  are 
the  main  source  of  information. 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  pre-eminent 
among  chronicles,  so  Domesday  Book  is  pre-eminent 
among  National  Records.  The  compilation  of  this 
wonderful  survey  of  England  in  1086  by  the  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror  was  bitterly  resented  by 
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the  contemporary  native  chronicler,  who  declares 
indignantly  that  "  there  was  not  one  single  hide  or 
virgate  of  land,  nay,  moreover  (it  is  shameful  to  tell, 
though  he  thought  it  no  shame  to  do  it),  not  even 
an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a  swine  was  there  left  that  was 
not  set  down  in  his  writ.  And  all  the  recorded 
particulars  were  afterwards  brought  to  him."  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  survey  was  financial,  to  find 
out  what  tax  was  due  from  each  district  and  who 
was  responsible  for  its  payment,  as  well  as  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  with  an  eye 
to  future  taxation.  Long  before  the  Conquest  the 
whole  country  had  been  divided  for  assessment 
purposes  into  hides — originally  holdings,  roughly 
averaging  120  acres,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  one 
household — and  virgates  or  quarter-hides  (in  the 
north  the  units  were  carucates,  containing  eight 
bovates),  and  a  geld  or  tax  was  levied  at  the  rate  of 
so  much  a  hide,  the  owner  of  each  estate  being 
responsible  for  his  share.  The  first  points  enquired 
into  were  therefore  the  assessment  of  each  estate 
and  the  name  of  the  tenant ;  the  value  of  the 
estate  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  at  the  time  of  its  coming  into  Norman 
hands  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (1086) 
had  also  to  be  entered,  and  also  details  of  the 
number  and  status  (free  or  unfree)  of  the  men  and 
particulars  of  the  stock,  especially  the  teams  of 
plough-oxen,  on  the  estate.  The  commissioners 
further  recorded  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
information  as  to  churches,  methods  of  tenure, 
customs  and  privileges  of  different  towns,  and  so 
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forth,  from  the  careful  examination  of  which  we  are 
able  to  obtain  an  immense  amount  of  light  on  the 
social  conditions  of  England  under  the  Conqueror 
and  his  immediate  predecessors.  Historical  events 
are  also  in  some  cases  reflected  in  this  record  ;  thus 
the  appalling  devastation  of  Yorkshire  by  the 
Conqueror  in  1070,  recorded  with  horror  by  con- 
temporary historians,  is  confirmed  by  the  constant 
occurrence  in  that  county  of  long  lists  of  place  names 
for  which  are  given  no  details  but  the  ominous  words 
"  this  land  is  waste,"  showing  that  even  after  sixteen 
years  the  land  was  still  a  desert ;  or,  again,  the  story 
of  the  destruction  of  villages  and  churches  to  form 
the  New  Forest  is  shown  by  the  survey  to  have  had  a 
foundation  in  fact  but  to  have  been  much  exagger- 
ated by  the  chroniclers — villages  were  destroyed 
and  parishes  depopulated  to  form  this  great  hunting 
ground,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  chroniclers 
had  declared. 

The  first  important  series  of  records  are  the  Pipe 
Rolls,  or  rolls  on  which  were  entered  particulars 
of  the  sums  of  money  which  flowed  from  all  parts  of 
England  into  the  Exchequer  as  water  flows  through 
pipes  into  a  cistern.  A  single  Pipe  Roll  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  for  the  year  1130,  has  survived,  but 
from  1 155  the  series  is  complete  and  unbroken. 
The  value  of  these  rolls  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
sheriffs  and  other  officers  whose  accounts  are  entered 
on  them  record  not  only  their  receipts  but  also  their 
expenditures  on  all  kinds  of  matters — the  building 
and  garrisoning  of  castles,  the  provision  of  men  or 
munitions  for  military  expeditions,  the  preparations 
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for  a  coronation  or  the  hire  of  ships  to  take  ambas- 
sadors or  royal  personages  to  foreign  parts.  The 
majority  of  these  entries  may  be  of  no  great  value, 
but  they  do  often  confirm  or  amplify  the  statements 
of  historians ;  Jordan  Fantosme,  in  his  Episodic 
poem  on  the  rebellion  of  1173,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  mentions  the  surrender  of  Appleby  Castle 
to  the  Scots  after  a  feeble  resistance  ;  the  Pipe  Roll 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and 
shows  that  they  were  heavily  fined  for  their  cowardice 
or  treachery.  Such  instances  might  be  multiplied 
to  almost  any  extent,  and  occasionally  a  Pipe  Roll 
is  the  sole  source  for  some  event ;  for  example,  the 
coronation  of  "  the  young  king"  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  II.,  in  1170,  is  well  known  from  other  sources, 
but  that  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  corona- 
tion in  1 162  is  only  known  from  the  entry  on  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  that  date  of  money  paid  "  for  gold  for 
the  crown  of  the  king's  son  and  for  preparing  the 
regalia." 

The  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  form  another  con- 
tinuous series  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
John.  On  these  were  enrolled  the  letters  patent 
(i.e.  open  and  public)  and  close  (i.e.  private)  which 
were  sent  out  in  the  king's  name  on  all  kinds  of  state 
business  ;  they  were  in  fact  the  equivalents,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  correspondence  files  of  modern 
government  departments,  in  which  are  kept  dupli- 
cates of  all  letters  sent  out  from  the  department. 
They  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  matters  and  are  of 
much  importance  as  original  sources,  illustrating, 
as  they  do,  every  side  of  life,  religious,  military, 
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political,  social  and  industrial.  On  them  will  be 
found  correspondence  with  foreign  princes,  notices 
of  treaties,  preparations  for  wars,  rewards  and 
punishments  bestowed  upon  faithful  servants  or 
traitors ;  hardly  a  subject  of  which  the  chroniclers 
treat  is  not  reflected,  and  often  illuminated,  by  these 
rolls.  From  them  we  may  learn  much  on  such  a 
subject  as  the  constitution  of  the  medieval  army  ; 
and  when  we  discover  to  what  an  extent  it  was 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  criminals — 450  persons 
being  pardoned  in  one  year  for  murders  on  condition 
of  serving  against  the  Scots — we  are  the  better  able 
to  understand  the  brutality  which  was  the  normal 
accompaniment  of  war  in  early  times. 

There  are  many  other  series  of  rolls,  such  as  those 
concerned  with  French  and  Scottish  affairs  ;  the 
Charter  Rolls — valuable  for  social  life,  as  they 
contain  details  of  the  customs  and  privileges  of  many 
towns,  the  creation  of  new  boroughs,  the  founding  of 
monasteries,  colleges  and  trade  guilds,  and  so  forth  ; 
the  Statute  and  Parliamentary  Rolls* — chief  sources 
of  constitutional  history ;  and  all  the  enormous 
mass  of  Law  rolls — hundreds  of  miles  of  parchment 
which  yield  but  a  poor  ha'porth  of  history  to  an 
intolerable  quantity  of  verbiage.  Then  there  are 
all  the  Departmental  Records — the  log-books  and 
despatches  of  the  Admiralty,  from  which  we  can 
build  up  accounts  of  famous  naval  victories  ;  the 
musters  and  pay-lists  of  the  War  Office,  dealing 

*The  Rolls  of  Parliament  record  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
and  the  Petitions  or  Bills,  concerned  with  private  as  well  as 
public  affairs.  The  Statutes  drawn  up  as  a  result  of  these 
petitions  were  enrolled  on  the  Statute  Rolls. 
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alike  with  the  most  glorious  regiments  of  the  regular 
army  and  with  queer  forgotten  "  Fencibles  "  and 
other  volunteer  bodies  called  into  existence  by 
patriotic  enthusiasm  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  ; 
the  Customs  accounts  and  other  Revenue  records, 
in  which  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  that  Trade 
which  carried  the  British  flag  across  the  seven  seas 
and  accidentally  founded  the  greatest  Empire  the 
world  has  seen ;  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  is 
impossible  to  deal  at  all  adequately  in  this  short 
space  with  the  various  classes  of  National  Records, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  they  touch 
every  side  of  history. 

For  the  more  modern  period  of  history,  beginning 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  have  what  are 
known  as  the  State  Papers — a  class  of  records  which 
are  not  merely  useful  as  explaining  and  amplifying 
the  statements  of  contemporary  compilations,  but 
are  themselves  the  most  important  original  sources. 
They  contain  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  their  contents  are  so 
miscellaneous  as  to  defy  accurate  definition  ;  there 
are  reports  of  ambassadors  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers ;  reports  of  members  of  the  secret 
service,  official  and  unofficial — revealing  the  extra- 
ordinarily complete  system  of  espionage  employed 
in  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  times ;  despatches  of 
generals  and  other  officers,  particularly  valuable  for 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War ;  instructions  sent 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  returns  made  by  them, 
dealing  with  wages,  unemployment  and  other  social 
and  economic  subjects ;    enquiries  as  to  Roman 
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Catholics,  Nonconformists  and  other  matters  con- 
cerning religion  ;  regulations  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  articles  ;  in  fact  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  not  dealt  with  in  the  State 
Papers.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  State  Papers  are  divided  into  classes, 
and  become  the  departmental  records  of  the  Home, 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices,  the  Treasury,  and  so 
forth,  and  at  the  present  time  may  be  said  to  be 
chiefly  represented  by  the  "  blue  books  "  or  official 
reports  of  the  various  departments  on  special  subjects. 
In  my  introductory  chapter  I  have  spoken  of 
"  Royal  and  Personal  Records  "  as  a  separate  class  ; 
they  are,  however,  only  a  branch  of  the  national 
records  which  happens  to  have  a  special  interest  as 
dealing  with  the  more  private  and  intimate  life  of 
our  monarchs  and  their  courts.  They  consist  almost 
entirely  of  "  Household  and  Wardrobe  Accounts  " 
extending  from  Edward  I.  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  "Liberate  Rolls"*  for  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  their  value  lies  in  the  light  which  they  throw  on 
the  personality  of  the  kings  and  queens,  upon  whom, 
as  even  the  most  ardent  republican  must  admit,  so 
much  of  our  history  centres.  To  most  people  the 
English  kings,  at  any  rate  before  Henry  VIII.,  are 
vague  and  shadowy  beings,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
possessing  "  policies,"  in  which  examiners  take  an 
unaccountable  and  unpleasant  interest.     Edward  I. 

♦These  rolls  contain  the  writs  to  the  Treasurer  and  officials  of 
the  Exchequer  for  payments  of  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the 
State  and  of  the  royal  household.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  first  word  of  the  (Latin)  writ — Liberate,  meaning 
"deliver"  or  "pay." 
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becomes  more  real  to  us  when  we  see  him  as  a 
sportsman,  keenly  interested  in  his  hawks,  hand- 
somely rewarding  a  man  who  brings  news  that  one 
of  them  has  killed  its  first  crane  or  sending  a  waxen 
image  of  one  of  the  hawks  that  is  ill  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  giving  money  to  a 
servant  who  successfully  rode  an  unbroken  and 
vicious  horse  ;  he  becomes  more  human  when  we 
find  him  buying  Paris  hats — or  at  least  head-dresses 
— for  his  daughters,  and  toys — a  model  castle,  a  little 
cart  or  a  gaily  painted  crossbow  for  his  son,  or  when 
we  discover  from  the  household  accounts  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  ladies  of  the  court  to  try  and  catch 
the  King  in  bed  on  Easter  Monday  morning,  and 
if  they  were  spry  enough  to  do  so  he  had  to  ransom 
himself  with  gifts  of  money  or  ornaments.  We 
know  vaguely  that  King  Edward  was  an  old  man 
when  he  went  on  his  last  expedition  against  the 
Scots,  but  we  realize  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
old  warrior  when  we  read  the  entries  of  drugs  and 
plasters  bought  for  his  use,  the  charges  for  making 
the  gilt  litter  in  which  he  was  carried  with  his 
army,  the  record  of  how,  in  a  brief  return  of  strength, 
he  hung  up  that  litter  in  the  church  at  Carlisle  and 
made  an  offering  in  thankfulness,  but  how  in  a  few 
days  doctors  had  to  be  called  in  and  drugs  bought, 
and  then  how  two  silken  cloths  of  gold  were  bought 
to  lay  over  his  corpse  and  800  pounds  of  wax  were 
made  into  candles  to  burn  around  his  dead  body. 
Edward  II.  we  know  vaguely  to  have  been  foolish 
and  frivolous,  but  we  have  a  more  definite  idea  of  his 
personality  when  we  have  read  the  account  books  of 
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his  establishment  as  Prince  of  Wales ;  there  he  is 
shown  getting  up  private  theatricals,  encouraging 
minstrels  and  jesters  and  throwing  a  buffoon  into 
the  water,  gambling — unsuccessfully — and  persuad- 
ing Perrot  de  Gavaston  to  borrow  money  for  him  to 
gamble  with. 

Another  interesting  side  to  these  royal  records 
is  the  light  that  they  throw  on  artistic  matters — 
a  side  of  life  which  the  historian  is  too  apt  to  forget. 
In  entry  after  entry  on  the  Liberate  Rolls  we  find 
Henry  III.  giving  most  minute  instructions  for  the 
building  and  decoration  of  his  palaces  and  castles  ; 
this  room  is  to  be  painted  green,  spangled  with  gold 
stars,  that  is  to  be  wainscotted,  or  panelled,  and  to 
have  two  stained  glass  windows  with  figures  of  a 
king  and  a  queen,  on  one  wall  is  to  be  painted  the 
representation  of  a  city  with  walls  and  towers,  on 
another  the  story  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the 
Pilgrim,  on  another  a  Wheel  of  Fortune,  this  fire- 
place is  to  have  marble  columns,  that  is  to  have 
painted  above  it  the  figure  of  Winter  with  a  sad 
countenance  and  all  the  proper  attributes.  Then 
the  wardrobe  accounts  tell  us  not  only  what  dresses, 
materials  and  jewels  were  bought  for  the  royal 
household,  but  what  subjects  were  depicted  on  the 
tapestries  and  bedhangings  and  give  full  and 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  royal  plate,  from  the 
great  crown  down  to  the  silver  spoons.  So  that 
from  these  records  we  can  draw  for  ourselves  mental 
pictures  not  only  of  [the  kings  but  of  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  lived,  and  by  so  doing  can  make  them 
live  again  and  become  real. and  therefore  interesting. 


VII.    PROVINCIAL    &    FOREIGN 

IN  dealing  with  the  history  of  England  in  medieval 
times  it  is  important  to  realise  that  the  "national" 
idea  of  England — the  view  of  England  as  one  whole 
in  which  all  parts  had  an  equal  share,  equal  privileges 
and  equal  responsibilities — was  of  slow  growth. 
Although  England  had  a  much  more  definite 
identity  than  France,  Germany  or  Italy,  each  of 
which  was  composed  of  a  number  of  semi-independent 
duchies,  counties  or  principalities,  usually  on  bad 
terms  with  their  neighbours  and  only  held  together 
by  a  certain  similarity  of  language  and  traditions 
and  a  common  dislike  of  other  nations,  yet  this 
country  also  was  built  up  of  isolated  communities — 
cities,  towns  and  "  franchises  "  or  privileged  dis- 
tricts— each  of  which  looked  upon  Englishmen  from 
other  districts  as  foreigners,  hardly  distinguishable 
from  men  of  another  country.  The  famous  league 
of  Sussex  and  Kentish  ports,  known  as  the  Cinque 
Ports,  carried  on  a  private  war  with  Yarmouth  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  Yarmouth  marched  against 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Gorleston  in  battle  array, 
and  the  Marcher  Lords  of  the  Welsh  borders  fought 
as  readily  against  one  another  as  against  the  Welsh, 
while  every  town  protected  itself  against  every 
other  town  with  tariffs  and  trading  restrictions. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  there  exists  all  over  the 
country  an  enormous  mass  of  local,  provincial 
records,  in  addition  to  all  the  national  records  on 
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which  we  have  touched  in  the  last  chapter.  These 
records  are  invaluable  for  local  history,  but  they 
have  also  their  use  as  sources  of  national  history. 

The  history  of  a  town  reflects  the  history  of  the 
nation  in  miniature,  and  provincial  records  often 
give  us  details  of  events  of  which  the  general  outlines 
are  to  be  found  in  the  national  records.     These 
latter  may  show  that  a  certain  number  of  troops  were 
called  for  from  various  districts  for  war  with  Scot- 
land, France  or  Spain ;    on  turning  to  the  local 
records  we  find  with  what  amount  of  enthusiasm 
the  demand  was  received,  what  excuses  were  made 
for  supplying  fewer  men,  how  they  were  armed  and 
clothed,  and  what  provision  was  grudgingly  made 
for  those  who  returned  disabled  by  wounds  or  sick- 
ness.    Our  histories  tell  us  in  general  terms  of  the 
religious  changes  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
town  records  and  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
country  parishes  help  us  to  realise  how  the  country 
was  affected  by  them ;    there  we  may  read  of  the 
pulling  down  of  monastic  churches  or  their  conver- 
sion into  cloth  factories ;    the  sale  of  church  plate 
and  ornaments  and  the  defacing  of  altars  and  images 
under  the  Protestant  rule  of  Edward  VI.  ;    the 
restoration  of  the  altars  and  of  some  of  the  orna- 
ments during  the  Roman  reaction  of  Mary's  reign ; 
the  second  and  final  expulsion  of  the  altars  and 
substitution  of  wooden  tables  under  Elizabeth  ;   the 
growth  of  Puritanism  and  all  the  petty  wrangling  and 
squabbling  between  the  rival  sects,  often  expressed 
in  vigorous  and  picturesque  abuse  ;  the  persecution 
of  the  Church  party  under  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
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the  Quakers  and  other  non-conformists  after  the 
Restoration.  Acts  of  Parliament  give  us  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  it  is  the  town  and 
parochial  documents  that  show  us  how  the  people 
were  affected  when  poverty  was  made  a  crime ; 
there  we  can  read  how  the  unfortunate  paupers  and 
tramps  were  harried,  enslaved,  set  to  forced  labour 
or  whipped  and  imprisoned  ;  the  great  expense  and 
futility  of  the  devices  for  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment ;  the  crimes,  ranging  from  highway  robbery 
to  petty  theft,  resulting  from  all  this  disorganisation, 
and  the  savage  punishment  inflicted  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  check  this  crime — about  150  persons 
being  executed  yearly  in  London  and  Middlesex  alone 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Great  events  in  the  nation's  history  are  naturally 
referred  to  in  these  local  records.  Take  the  case  of 
Exeter  ;  in  1558  we  have  orders  sent  to  the  city  to 
prepare  ships  and  men  for  the  relief  of  Calais,  then 
being  besieged  by  the  French,  with  the  mayor's 
reply  expressing  the  loyal  desire  of  the  citizens  to  do 
anything  possible,  but  raising  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
about  doing  this  particular  service  ;  thirty  years 
later  we  have  details  of  the  size  and  cost  of  three 
ships  supplied  by  the  city  for  service  against  the 
Spanish  Armada  ;  in  1615  the  city  is  found  taking  a 
liberal  part  in  a  lottery  to  raise  funds  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Virginia  and  in  1623  assisting  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  New  England ;  during  the  Civil  War  the 
city  records  contain  a  good  deal  about  the  siege  of 
Exeter,  and  a  generation  later  there  are  references 
to  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange.    The  records 
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of  such  places  as  Norwich  and  Rye  throw  much 
light  on  the  coming  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
Protestant  refugees  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which 
had  so  great  an  effect  on  the  development  of  English 
industries.  For  the  industrial,  commercial  and 
social  history  of  the  country  these  borough  records 
are  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  information. 
Anyone  who  reads,  or  even  dips  into,  the  series  of 
passages  from  the  London  city  records,  translated 
by  Mr.  Riley  under  the  title  Memorials  of  London 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  life  of  a  great  medieval  city, 
which  should  make  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
far  more  real  and  living  than  it  can  ever  be  if  such 
original  sources  are  neglected. 

If  on  the  one  hand  it  is  important  to  realise  that 
England  in  early  days  was  composed  of  more  or  less 
independent  communities,  it  is  also  important  to 
remember  that  although  Britain  is  an  island  it  was  in 
constant  touch  with  the  Continent,  and  its  history 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  continental 
countries.  Consequently  much  light  on  English 
history  is  to  be  derived  from  foreign  records,  particu- 
larly from  those  that  correspond  to  our  State  Papers. 
The  archives  of  Norman  towns  and  monasteries  are 
of  value  rather  to  antiquaries  who  are  interested  in 
the  details  of  early  feudal  history  than  to  the  general 
historian  ;  and  the  earliest  series  of  foreign  records 
— the  Papal  Registers,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century — are  disappointing,  though  they 
give  a  valuable  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Church, 
unconsciously  revealing  many  of  the  chief  abuses — 
such  as  pluralities,  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  into 
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the  wealthier  benefices,  non-residence  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  prevailing  greed  and  corruption  of  the  papal 
court  and  the  upper  ranks  of  the  clergy;  thereby 
justifying  the  denunciations  of  the  Church  in  various 
political  poems,  which  might  otherwise  be  considered 
exaggerated  or  prejudiced. 

Much  more  general  interest  attaches  to  the  two 
great  series  of  State  Papers  of  Venice,  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  Spain,  beginning  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  have  been  translated  and 
published.  A  large  portion  of  these  consists  of 
despatches  from  the  Venetian  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors to  their  masters,  full  of  gossip  and,  being 
confidential  and  sometimes  in  cipher,  often  more 
outspoken  than  any  historian,  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  consequences,  dared  to  be.  Besides  dealing 
with  current  events,  in  which  their  very  inaccuracies 
are  interesting  as  showing  what  rumours  were 
believed  at  the  time,  they  often  give  most  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  appearance  and  character  of 
princes  and  prominent  statesmen — as,  for  instance, 
of  Henry  VIII. ,  Wolsey,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth — as  well  as  of  state  functions.  Apart 
from  the  very  important  details  which  these  records 
give  of  matters  concerning  our  foreign  policy,  they 
are  of  great  value  as  putting  before  us  continental 
opinion  on  English  affairs,  and  thereby  correcting 
our  insular  tendency,  found  in  politicians  as  well  as 
historians,  to  ignore  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations, 
and  to  imagine  that  so  long  as  we  are  pleased  with 
ourselves  it  does  not  matter  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  thinks  of  us. 


VIII.     UNOFFICIAL   RECORDS— LETTERS 
AND  DIARIES 

BETWEEN  Official  and  Unofficial  Records  no 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn.  In  the  case 
of  Letters,  which  constitute  the  chief  unofficial  class, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  ;  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  whether  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  diplomatic  service  abroad  to  a  minister  of  state 
in  England  is  an  official  despatch  or  private  corre- 
spondence ;  the  despatch  may  contain  matters  of 
purely  private  interest,  the  private  letter  may 
contain  political  news.  Fortunately  the  classifica- 
tion is  not  of  importance,  but  the  letters  are. 
Classical  scholars  are  well  aware  of  the  interest  of 
the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  to  name  but  two  of 
the  best  known  early  collections  of  correspondence  ; 
for  English  history  we  have  letters  in  increasing 
profusion  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
onwards.  William  the  Conqueror  himself  wrote  to 
the  imperious  Pope  Gregory  VII.  firmly  refusing  to 
do  fealty  to  him  for  the  realm  of  England,  and  the 
letter  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc  which  accompanied 
this  refusal,  though  couched  in  the  most  dutiful 
language,  has  a  note  of  independence,  or  at  least  a 
lack  of  complete  subservience  to  the  orders  of  Rome, 
that  is  important  for  the  consideration  of  the  relation 
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between  the  Papacy  and  the  English  branch  of  the 
Roman  Church.  For  the  history  of  the  great 
struggle  between  Church  and  State  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  there  exist  some  hundreds  of  letters  by 
Becket  and  his  supporters  and  opponents,  chiefly 
long-winded  mosaics  of  scriptural  and  classical 
quotations  and  violent  abuse,  but  occasionally 
recording  facts  of  interest.  The  ambition  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  to  imitate  Gregory  VII.  led  to  his 
claiming  to  dispose  of  the  throne  of  Scotland  and 
produced  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English  letters — 
the  letter  of  the  Barons,  rejecting  his  claim.  The 
history  of  the  Reformation  would  be  very  incomplete 
if  we  did  not  draw  upon  the  material  contained  in  the 
hundreds  of  letters  that  exist,  dealing  with  all  sides  of 
that  politico-religious  revolution  from  all  points  of 
view ;  and  the  story  of  the  development  of  the 
English  Church  and  the  non-conforming  bodies  is 
also  to  be  gathered  mainly  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

In  military  and  political  affairs  letters  are  as 
valuable  an  original  source  as  in  religious  matters. 
Lanfranc's  letter  to  William  the  Conqueror  announc- 
ing the  capture  of  Norwich  Castle  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  has  been 
called  "  the  earliest  military  despatch,"  and  if  it 
may  be  so  regarded  it  was  certainly  the  first  of  a 
very  long  series.  Edward  I.,  the  last  of  the  great 
Crusaders,  received  several  such  despatches  from 
the  Master  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Palestine, 
and  himself  wrote  many  letters  in  connection  with 
his  Scottish  campaigns,  such  as  that  to  his  son, 
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Prince  Edward,  ordering  him  to  obtain  lead  for 
military  purposes  by  stripping  the  roofs  of  the 
Scottish  churches,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  un- 
cover the  high  altars.  The  details  of  the  last 
expedition  of  Edward  III.  into  Scotland  and  of 
Perkin  Warbeck's  strange  attempt  to  overthrow 
Henry  VII.  are  mainly  to  be  gathered  from  surviving 
letters,  among  which  is  Perkin's  love-letter  to  Lady 
Katherine  Huntley.  The  history  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  governorship  of  the  Netherlands  can 
best  be  studied  in  his  correspondence  ;  the  letters  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  as  edited  by  Carlyle,  are  history 
in  themselves  ;  and  for  later  periods  such  matters 
as  Marlborough's  campaigns,  the  Jacobite  risings, 
the  political  struggles  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  American  and  Napoleonic  wars  are  illus- 
trated in  an  imposing  and  bewildering  mass  of 
letters. 

For  the  "  personal  touch "  and  the  "  historic 
atmosphere,"  on  the  importance  of  which  for 
making  history  live  I  have  so  much  insisted,  letters 
are  of  great  value.  The  character  of  Edward  I.,  on 
which  we  have  already  seen  that  light  is  thrown  by 
the  details  of  formal  account  books  of  the  royal 
household,  can  be  further  developed  from  his  private 
correspondence,  in  which  we  find  his  mother,  Eleanor 
of  Provence,  a  pious,  fussy  and  asthmatic  old  lady, 
indulging  in  mild  chaff  over  his  passion  for  hawking, 
or  remonstrating  with  him  for  taking  his  son  into 
the  North  Country,  of  which  the  climate  always 
upset  her,  and  in  which  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
imperishable  formula,  "  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  as 
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this  leaves  me  "  (translated  into  ornate  Latin)  was 
in  common  use  in  the  thirteenth  century.  No  better 
picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
in  East  Anglia  in  the  fifteenth  century  can  be  wished 
for  than  that  contained  in  the  voluminous  Paston 
Letters,  and  similar  pictures  of  contemporary  mem- 
bers of  the  merchant  class  can  be  found  in  the  letters 
of  the  Cely  and  Stonor  families.  From  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  onwards,  if  all  other  sources  were  lost,  it 
would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the 
nation  from  the  letters  that  remain,  and  such  a  collec- 
tion as  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  reveals  the 
fascination  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  his- 
torians usually  contrive  to  render  inexpressibly 
tedious. 

Diaries  may  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  letters 
and  chronicles  ;  they  have  the  detail  and  intimacy 
of  the  former  class  and  the  strictly  chronological 
form  of  the  latter.  One  of  the  earliest  is  the  Journal 
of  Edward  VI.,  while  by  far  the  most  famous  is  the 
immortal  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  in  which  we  live 
again  the  life  of  London  in  the  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion as  seen  by  a  shrewd,  capable  and  outspoken 
man  of  business.  An  almost  equally  clear  picture 
of  the  life  of  those  times  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  refined,  dilletante  country  gentleman  is  reflected 
in  the  contemporary  diary  of  Evelyn.  In  the 
publications  of  local  Archaeological  Societies  may 
also  be  found  occasional  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  diaries  of  humble  members  of  the  great 
"  middle  class,"  whose  lives  are  otherwise  almost  as 
obscure  as  those  of  the  unrecorded  peasantry. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  written  and  printed 
sources  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
importance  of  those  works  of  fancy  which  we  style 
Literature.  For  the  study  of  social  life  in  the  late 
fourteenth  century  we  have  Chaucer's  inimitable 
Canterbury  Tales  ;  for  the  sixteenth  century  Shakes- 
peare, whose  characters,  whether  they  be  nominally 
ancient  Greeks,  medieval  Italians,  or  English 
Knights  and  citizens  of  former  centuries,  are  all 
drawn  from  his  contemporaries.  Records  show  us 
that  the  scene  of  Falstaff  recruiting  his  ragged  com- 
pany of  soldiers  was  hardly  an  exaggeration  of 
Elizabethan  methods  of  recruiting,  and  that  Dog- 
berry was  as  true  a  portrait  of  an  Elizabethan 
constable  as  was  Bumble  of  a  Victorian  beadle. 
For  later  periods  there  are  innumerable  dramatists, 
novelists,  poets  and  essayists,  from  whom  we  may 
learn,  with  varying  degrees  of  pleasure,  how  men 
and  women  lived  and  thought  in  the  days  before 
our  own. 


IX.    NON-DOCUMENTARY  SOURCES 

HITHERTO  we  have  been  dealing  with  docu- 
mentary sources  of  history,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  there  are  other  sources  from  which 
we  can  compile  and  illustrate  history  by  the  process 
of  deduction.  The  discovery,  examination  and 
explanation  of  these  sources  is  the  province  of 
Archaeology.  Practically  the  whole  history  of 
Britain  before  the  Roman  conquest  has  had  to  be 
deduced  from  archaeological  discoveries.  For  the 
earliest  period  of  human  life  in  this  country  we  have 
no  source  but  such  objects  as  have  chanced  to  survive 
and  come  to  light — a  few  skulls,  an  abundance  of 
flints  worked  with  varying  degrees  of  skill  into 
implements,  bones  carved  or  scratched  with  realistic 
pictures  of  extinct  animals ;  and  then  in  later  times 
vast  earthworks  and  rough  potsherds,  bronze  spears 
and  sacred  avenues  and  rings  of  giant  stones,  the 
blackened  timbers  of  lake  villages,  and  gold  coins, 
fantastic  imitations  of  crude  Gaulish  copies  of  the 
Macedonian  stater,  speaking  of  commerce  with 
continental  nations.  From  such  materials,  by  long 
and  careful  study  and  comparison  with  similar 
objects  found  elsewhere,  something  can  be  learnt  of 
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the  peoples  who  lived  before  the  days  when  history 
began  to  be  written.  Even  for  the  history  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain  we  have  more  valuable 
material  in  the  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  than 
exists  in  contemporary  writers.  The  uncovering  of 
the  foundations  of  Roman  towns  such  as  those  at 
Silchester  and  Wroxeter,  of  military  stations  like 
Caerwent  or  the  fortresses  along  the  Wall,  or  of 
isolated  sites — villas  or  cemeteries — has  enabled  us 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  absorption  of 
Britain  into  the  Roman  Empire  which  we  could  not 
have  obtained  from  classical  historians. 

Even  in  the  Saxon  period,  with  which  the  compi- 
lation of  English  history  begins,  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  particularly  of  their  jewelry,  helps  to  throw 
light  on  such  questions  as  the  distribution  of  the 
three  chief  tribes — the  Saxons,  Jutes  and  Angles. 
Another  source  of  history  lies  in  the  place-names 
of  towns,  villages,  hamlets  and  farms.  The  great 
majority  of  these  for  most  parts  of  England  are 
Saxon  ;  most,  it  is  true,  merely  commemorate  the 
name  of  some  otherwise  unknown  settler,  but,  apart 
from  more  abstruse  questions  too  technical  to  be 
dealt  with  here,  there  is  significance  in  such  facts  as 
the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  British  (or 
Keltic)  and  Roman  names  from  the  greater  part  of 
England  (with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  certain 
rivers  and  a  few  hills),  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  abundance  of  such  British  names  in  Corn- 
wall, whither  the  Saxons  did  not  penetrate  until 
long  after  the  settlement  of  the  rest  of  England. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  equally  complete  absence 
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of  Keltic  words  in  the  English  language,  confirms  the 
tradition  of  the  complete  and  thorough  subjugation 
of  the  native  inhabitants  by  the  invaders.  Signifi- 
cant also  is  the  commemoration  of  Roman  fortified 
towns  by  the  place-name  terminations  -Chester, 
-cester  or  -caster  (such  as  Silchester,  Gloucester  or 
Doncaster).  A  minor  point  is  the  frequency  of  the 
termination  -ford  and  the  comparative  rarity  of 
-bridge  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  showing  the 
importance  attached  to  fords  in  the  days  before 
bridge-building  was  much  practised.  No  little  light 
also  is  thrown  on  the  Danish  or  Norse  conquests  in 
England  by  the  occurrence  of  Scandinavian  termina- 
tions such  as  -by,  -thorpe,  -thwaite,  -gill  and  -beck, 
of  which  a  good  instance  is  the  re-naming  of  the 
Saxon  settlement  of  Streoneshalch  by  the  Danish 
name  Whitby.  The  Normans  left  comparatively  a 
small  mark  on  the  map  ;  yet  we  find  Saxon  Dun- 
heved,  in  Somerset,  converted  into  French  Monta- 
cute,  and  a  number  of  French  names,  such  as 
Beaulieu,  Belvoir,  Beauchef  (now  Beachy  Head), 
and  an  abundance  of  Saxon  place-names  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  Norman  family  names,  such  as 
Lytchett  Maltravers,  Swaffham  Bulbeck,  Hurst- 
pierpoint  and  Herstmonceux.  The  importance  of 
a  great  monastery  or  the  shrine  of  a  saint  as  the 
nucleus  round  which  a  town  developed  is  seen  in  such 
names  as  St.  Albans  (on  the  site  of  Verulamium), 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Peterborough  (formerly  Mede- 
hamstede),  Boston  (i.e.  St.  Botolph's  town),  West- 
minster (the  west  monastery,  which  was  built  on 
Thorney,  the  island  of  thorns).     A  queer  little  bit  of 
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history  is  contained  in  the  name  of  the  Hertfordshire 
town,  Baldock,  which  was  built  by  the  Knights 
Templars  in  the  twelfth  century  and  called  after 
"  Baldac  "  or  Bagdad.  Much  more  might  be  said 
on  this  subject,  but  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
map  of  England  is  an  original  source  of  history  for 
those  who  can  read  it. 

Most  famous  of  non-documentary  evidences  is 
the  "  Bayeux  Tapestry  " — the  long  roll  of  stitch- 
work  pictures  representing  with  dramatic  vividness 
and  realism  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Norman 
invasion  of  England  and  the  incidents  of  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  This  was  almost  certainly  made  by 
order  of  Bishop  Odo,  half-brother  of  the  Conqueror, 
for  his  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  where  it  has  remained 
ever  since  ;  a  similar  series  of  pictures  illustrating 
the  Battle  of  Maldon  in  Essex  in  991  is  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  Ely  by  the  wife  of  Brithnoth,  the 
English  hero  of  that  contest,  but  it  has,  unhappily, 
long  since  disappeared,  as  has  also  a  second  em- 
broidered story  of  the  Norman  Conquest  which  is 
known  to  have  been  worked.  The  Bayeux  Tapestry 
is  practically  contemporary  evidence,  and  is  an 
original  source  of  the  very  greatest  value.  Generally 
speaking,  pictorial  representations  of  events  before 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  of  very 
slight  value  as  sources,  though  they  are  extremely 
interesting  for  the  details  of  costume,  armour, 
furniture  and  so  forth,  and  in  later  times  for  por- 
traits. The  number  of  real  portraits,  or  likenesses, 
introduced  into  illustrations  of  historical  scenes, 
before  the  sixteenth  century  is  very  small,  but  from 
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the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  increases  rapidly  ;  in 
particular  the  wonderful  series  of  portraits  by 
Holbein  of  men  and  women  who  figured  prominently 
at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  are  of  extraordinary 
interest  alike  from  the  artistic  and  human  points  of 
view. 

Architectural  remains,  again,  are  confirmatory 
rather  than  primary  sources.  Knowing  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Norman  system  of  castles  was 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Conqueror  strengthened 
his  hold  on  England,  we  are  able  to  confirm  this 
knowledge  by  noting  the  great  number  of  castles 
built  by  William  and  his  followers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  of  which  relics — in  particular  the 
"  mottes  "  or  artificial  mounds  on  which  stood  the 
keeps — still  exist ;  the  magnificent  castles  of  Wales 
speak  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Edward  I. 
and  make  it  more  real  to  us,  but  they  do  not  supply 
any  new  information  of  great  value  ;  the  decay  of 
the  feudal  system,  the  replacement  of  the  nobility 
of  blood  by  the  nobility  of  wealth  under  the  Tudors, 
the  rise  of  the  middle  class  and  growth  of  utili- 
tarianism after  the  Restoration,  and  the  effects  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  can  all  be  seen  reflected 
in  the  gradual  passage  of  the  castle  into  the  palatial 
country  house,  the  plentiful  crop  of  those  comfort- 
able, unimaginative  houses  which  we  call  vaguely 
"  Georgian "  and  the  flood  of  bricks  and  mortar 
which  constitute  the  London  suburbs.  The  fascina- 
tion of  the  study  of  architecture  is  undeniable,  but 
it  is  more  easy  to  trace  history  in  architecture  than 
to  deduce  history  from  it. 
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In  History  as  in  Law  circumstantial  evidence 
is  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  where  direct  evidence  is  available.  Archae- 
ology, in  spite  of  the  forbidding  sound  of  the  word, 
is  a  delightful  pursuit,  and  can,  indeed  must,  be  used 
to  illustrate  and  enliven  history,  but  deductions 
from  archaeological  facts  require  to  be  made  very 
carefully  and  should  only  be  used  extensively 
where  they  confirm  documentary  sources  or  where 
such  sources  are  unattainable. 


X.    THE  USE  OF  SOURCES 

HAVING  touched  briefly  on  the  various  sources 
from  which  history  is  built  up  it  is  necessary  to 
say  something  about  the  way  in  which  those  sources 
have  to  be  used.  Usually  the  modern  description  of  an 
earlier  period  or  event  will  be  based  mainly  upon 
some  compilation  of  more  or  less  contemporary  date 
— most  of  the  exceptions,  in  which  the  description 
is  based  entirely  on  record  or  archaeological  evidence, 
are  technical  articles,  read  by  students  too  advanced 
to  trouble  about  this  book.  The  first  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  no  statement  should  be  accepted  on 
the  authority  of  one  single  writer  if  it  is  possible  to 
check  his  statement  by  other  sources.  Should  there 
be  no  other  sources  available  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
four  questions  :  (i)  Is  it  possible  ?  (2)  Is  it  prob- 
able ?  (3)  Was  the  writer  in  a  position  to  know  ? 
(4)  Is  he  generally  reliable  ? 

These  four  questions,  indeed,  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  my  chapter  on  Episodics  I 
referred  to  "  The  Vows  of  the  Heron,"  which  deals 
with  a  banquet  given  by  Edward  III.  in  London  in 
September,  1338  ;  now,  we  know  from  good  evidence 
that  King  Edward  was  out  of  England  at  that  time  ; 
it  follows  that  the  date  given  is  impossible  ;  elaborate 
research  might,  quite  probably  show  that  all  the 
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persons  named  as  present  could  never  have  been 
together  in  London  about  that  time,  which  would 
prove  the  story  impossible.  A  famous  passage  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  most  fascinating  and 
picturesque  of  historians,  describes  Queen  Philippa 
as  haranguing  the  English  troops  before  the  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross  ;  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
of  her  being  elsewhere  this  is  possible  ;  Froissart  was 
a  contemporary  in  close  touch  with  the  English 
court,  and  therefore  in  a  position  to  know,  and  as  a 
whole  reliable,  though  far  from  infallible  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  complete  omission  of  all  reference  to 
the  Queen  in  all  other  accounts  of  the  battle  make 
the  story  highly  improbable.  The  third  point  comes 
in  in  the  descriptions  often  given  of  private  conversa- 
tions between  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  have 
revealed  them  ;  to  take  recent  instances,  during  the 
war  there  were  constantly  paragraphs  in  the  papers 
stating  that  the  Kaiser  had  had  an  interview  with 
some  minister,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  said 
this  and  that  and  had  urged  that  such  and  such  a 
policy  should  be  adopted  ;  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
neither  the  Kaiser  nor  the  minister  was  likely  to  have 
revealed  the  matter  of  their  private  conversation  to 
"  our  special  correspondent  in  Amsterdam,"  and 
that  therefore  the  report  was  at  best  mere  guess- 
work where  it  was  not  sheer  invention.  For  the 
fourth  point  we  may  take  such  a  writer  as  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  already  referred  to ;  many  of  his 
statements  are  impossible,  some  might  be  con- 
sidered as  possible  and  even  probable,  but  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  know  much  about  the  early 
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times  of  which  he  wrote,  and  his  unreliability  is  such 
that  Gerald  de  Barri — not  himself  exactly  a  devotee 
of  accuracy — tells  a  story  of  a  man  possessed  with  a 
lying  spirit,  which  became  silent  when  a  bible  was 
laid  upon  the  man's  body,  but  was  very  loquacious 
when  the  bible  was  replaced  by  the  works  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  ! 

Where  a  number  of  authorities  are  available  for 
the  description  of  an  event  the  first  thing  to  deter- 
mine is — how  far  are  they  independent  ?  That  a 
statement  made  by  Roger  Wendover  is  also  found 
in  Matthew  Paris  does  not  confirm  its  accuracy, 
because  Paris  simply  copied  Wendover's  work. 
Having  collected  as  many  independent  sources  as 
possible  it  is  next  necessary  to  sort  out  the  facts  ; 
those  upon  which  all  the  authorities  agree  may  be 
accepted  as  the  outline  of  our  account ;  details  given 
by  some  authorities,  but  not  by  all,  will  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  four  questions  mentioned  above. 
Where  authorities  contradict  one  another  it  will  be 
necessary  to  decide  which  of  the  authorities  was 
in  the  best  position  to  know  and  which  is  the  most 
generally  reliable,  and  also  whether  either  had  any 
special  reason  for  concealing  or  altering  facts.  In 
this  connection  it  may  again  be  repeated  that  the 
evidence  of  official  records  is  usually  reliable — so 
far  as  it  goes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where 
figures  are  concerned  ;  the  medieval  historian  was 
usually  wrong,  and  often  grotesque,  in  his  statistics, 
such  as  the  size  of  armies  ;  it  was  his  custom  to  use 
the  figure  "sixty  thousand"  for  any  large  number, 
and  armies  of  that  size  appear  with  great  regularity, 
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though  we  can  often  reduce  them  from  official 
evidence  to  a  tenth  of  the  size,  as  we  may  also 
sometimes  do  by  the  use  of  commonsense — a 
desirable,  but  unfortunately  not  invariable,  part  of 
the  historian's  equipment ;  for  instance,  the  60,000 
troops  still  said  by  some  text-books  to  have  fought 
on  William's  side  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  may  be 
considerably  reduced  by  mere  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  they  would  have  required  a  fleet  of  at 
least  a  thousand  ships,  and  would  have  had  to  be 
packed  as  close  as  sardines  to  get  them  on  to  the 
battlefield. 

Even  when  all  available  sources  have  been 
employed  and  tested  on  the  lines  described  above 
there  is  often  still  room  for  the  process  of  deduction 
before  the  facts  can  be  combined  into  a  satisfactory 
narrative.  As  an  instance  of  the  processes  with 
which  I  have  been  dealing  we  may  take  the  episode 
of  the  "  Bull  Laudabiliter."  This  is  a  document  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  ;  it  derives  its  title  from  beginning 
with  the  Latin  word  Laudabiliter  ;  it  is — as  might  be 
expected  from  an  Irish  document — not  really  a  Bull, 
but  a  papal  letter,  about  the  genuineness  of  whch 
there  has  been  much  debate.  In  1155  Henry  II. 
planned  to  invade  Ireland,  and,  having  no  other 
valid  excuse,  justified  his  projected  expedition  as  a 
crusade  to  bring  Ireland  into  subjection  to  the  Roman 
see  and  to  reform  the  Irish  Church.  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
(the  only  Englishman  who  ever  became  Pope)  was 
so  pleased  with  the  scheme  that  he  wrote  a  letter 
stating  his  approval  and  bestowing  the  kingdom  of 
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Ireland  upon  Henry.  This  fact  is  stated  by  two 
contemporary  authorities,  Gerald  de  Barri  and  John 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  messenger  employed  to 
bring  the  letter  to  the  king,  but  the  contents  of  the 
letter  (the  so-called  Bull)  are  only  given  by  Gerald  ; 
while,  therefore,  the  fact  that  a  letter  was  sent  may 
be  accepted  as  certain,  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
letter  was  correctly  given  by  Gerald.  That  writer 
is  fairly  reliable,  but  he  had  the  journalistic  tempera- 
ment— a  fondness  for  the  picturesque  and  a  desire 
to  make  his  material  interesting  even  at  the  expense 
of  strict  accuracy  ;  he  was  quite  capable  of  inventing 
the  letter  and  would  not  have  seen  any  harm  in  so 
doing — after  all,  most  of  the  speeches  attributed  to 
great  men,  from  the  days  of  Thucydides  down  to  the 
time  when  Dr.  Johnson  reported  Parliamentary 
debates  which  he  had  not  heard,  were  inventions  of 
the  historians  who  record  them.  In  any  case  Henry 
gave  up  his  Irish  scheme  and  made  no  use  of  the 
letter  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Then  in  1172  he 
did  invade  Ireland  and  caused  a  Council  of  the 
Church  to  be  held  at  Cashel  for  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses.  Henry  sent  a  report  of  this 
council  to  the  then  Pope,  Alexander  III.,  and  one 
authority  says  that  the  Irish  prelates  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  recognition  of  Henry  and  his  heirs  as 
kings  of  Ireland.  Pope  Alexander  replied  to  the 
King,  and  Gerald  gives  as  his  reply  a  letter  confirming 
Adrian's  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which 
letter  of  confirmation  he  says  was  taken  over  to 
Ireland  by  William  Fitz-Audelin.  On  turning  to 
our   records    we   find    from    the   Pipe   Roll    that 
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Fitz-Audelin  did  cross  to  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1172, 
the  cost  of  his  passage  being  charged  for  ;  but,  for  a 
number  of  technical  reasons  into  which  we  need  not 
go,  the  letter  given  by  Gerald  does  not  sound  genuine. 
Turning  to  other  official  records  we  find  in  one,  called 
the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  office  copies  of 
three  letters  sent  by  Pope  Alexander  in  1172  to 
Henry,  the  Irish  prelates  and  the  Irish  chieftains, 
respectively,  all  of  which  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
reform  of  the  country,  but  say  nothing  about  the 
sovereignty  of  England  over  Ireland.  Putting  all 
these  facts  together,  the  conclusion  we  come  to  is 
that  in  1172  Henry  produced  a  genuine  letter  of 
Pope  Adrian,  probably  identical  in  substance  even 
if  not  in  actual  wording  with  "  the  Bull  Laudabiliter ," 
and  a  forged  confirmation  of  it  by  Pope  Alexander, 
which  was  substituted  for  Alexander's  letters  ;  even 
if  this  substitution  and  forgery  was  not  done  by 
Henry  in  Ireland  it  was  pretty  clearly  done  in 
Gerald's  official  record  of  what  took  place,  and  it  may 
serve  as  a  useful  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
political  motives  sometimes  influence  a  writer  to 
tamper  with  facts. 

Having  thus  concluded  my  sketchy  outline  of  the 
nature  of  the  sources  of  History  and  the  methods  of 
using  those  sources,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  inform 
any  readers  who  may  feel  inspired  to  compile  history 
for  their  own  amusement  where  they  may  find 
materials  with  which  to  experiment. 
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A  bibliography  is  to  a  book  of  this  kind  what  the 
core  is  to  an  apple — indigestible,  but  essential  for 
the  production  of  fresh  specimens.  Yet,  if  any 
hungry  reader  demand  such  a  core  of  me  I  shall 
reply,  with  the  boy  in  Phil  May's  famous  drawing, 
"  there  ain't  going  to  be  no  core."  Let  the  student 
go  and  search  for  himself — that  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  game.  However,  I  will  relent  so  far  as 
to  mention  (i)  most  of  the  important  Chronicles 
and  Histories  of  medieval  England  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Rolls  Series,"  published  by  the  Government ; 
these  are  almost  all  in  Latin — usually  bad  Latin. 
(2)  An  enormous  amount  of  miscellaneous  material, 
chronicles,  letters,  diaries,  etc.,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  published 
by  the  Camden  Society,  while  the  Surtees  Society 
has  done  similar  work  for  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  (3)  A  vast  quantity  of  letters,  etc.,  exists 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission. 
(4)  Calendars,  i.e.  full  abstracts  in  English,  of  the 
State  Papers,  Patent,  Close  and  Charter  Rolls  have 
been  printed  by  the  Government.  For  the  rest, 
consultation  of  historical  bibliographies  (e.g.  Gross) 
or  of  such  a  book  as  the  Subject  Index  of  the 
London  Library  or  the  footnotes  and  biblio- 
graphies attached  to  the  more  elaborate  Histories  of 
particular  periods  will  yield  an  abundance  of  hints 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  materials  for  research. 
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